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PREFACE 


This  text-book  for  junior  forms  endeavours  to 
avoid  the  dangers  consequent  on  presenting  mere 
tabular  lists  of  facts  to  be  learnt  by  the  pupil  as 
home-work.  In  the  teaching  of  history  it  is  fully 
recognized  that  a  synopsis  is  not  the  best  form 
of  text-book,  and  the  same  view  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  geography.  The 
descriptive  and  narrative  form  adopted  in  this 
book  will,  it  is  believed,  help  the  pupil  to  grasp, 
and  to  retain  in  memory,  the  names  of  the 
physical  features,  and  of  the  places  mentioned. 

The  book  deals  with  political  geography  under 
two  distinct  aspects:  the  industrial,  and  the 
historical.  The  latter  is  of  necessity  presented 
in  outline  only,  yet  the  importance  and  interest 
of  many  places— such,  for  instance,  as  Rome,  or 
Rouen  —  is  historical  rather  than  industrial  or 
political,  and  therefore  a  slight  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  historical  development  of  each  country, 
with  its  effects  on  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants. 

As  the  basis  of  geographical  teaching  must  be 
physical,  the  states  of  Europe  have  been  dealt 
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with  in  an  order  dependent  on  their  configuration. 
Beginning  with  Switzerland,  the  countries  of  the 
southern  highlands  of  Europe  are  taken  in  turn. 
These  are  followed  by  the  countries  of  the  great 
European  plain  and  of  the  north-western  highland 
system,  and  the  book  concludes  with  the  British 
Isles  which  belong  to  both  the  latter  groups.  The 
home  country  is,  of  course,  dealt  with  in  greater 
detail  than  any  other  land.  The  number  of  facts 
introduced  for  learning  has  been  kept  within 
moderate  bounds,  since  it  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  text-book,  where 
necessary. 

The  plan  adopted  is  the  outcome  of  several 
years  of  teaching  and  experiment  in  junior  classes, 
and  on  that  ground  the  writer  ventures  to  lay  it 
before  those  engaged  in  the  same  form  of  work, 

L.  M. 

FARNHAM, 
September  8th.  1906. 
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A  Geography  of 
Europe  and  the   British  Isles 


CHAPTER   I 
Europe 

Position. — Europe  is  the  western  and  smaller  part  of 
one  huge  mass  of  land  which  is  divided  into  two  con- 
tinents, Europe  and  Asia.  The  former  of  these  is  separ- 
ated from  the  latter  by  two  ranges:  the  Ural  Mountains, 
running  from  the  north  towards  the  south,  and  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  stretching  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea.  These  latter  are  inland  seas  which  form 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  continents. 

Europe  lies  within  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  even  the 
south,  where  it  is  warmest,  is  a  long  way  outside  the 
Tropics.  Towards  the  north,  there  are  parts  of  Scandi- 
navia and  Russia  which  are  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  it  is  very  cold,  but  the  continent,  on  the  whole, 
lies  in  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the  Temperate 
Zone.  Only  a  small  region  is  within  the  Frigid  (or  cold) 
Zone. 

Size. — Australia  is  the  only  continent  which  is  smaller 
than  Europe,  while  all  the  others  are  much  larger.  Asia 
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is  the  largest,  and  Europe  is  not  a  quarter  the  size  of 
it.  However,  when  compared  with  England  it  seems  a 
great  stretch  of  land,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  travel 
across  or  around  it.  A  steamer  takes  quite  a  fortnight 
to  sail  from  London  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  several  days 
to  reach  the  north  of  Scandinavia. 

Coast-line. — Europe  has  not  a  compact  shape  like 
Africa  or  Australia,  but  has  many  seas  and  inlets. 
Several  peninsulas  jut  out  from  the  land,  the  coast  is 
often  rugged  and  rocky,  and  there  are  many  groups  of 
islands  near  its  shores. 

In  the  north  of  Russia  is  the  White  Sea,  frozen  over 
more  than  half  the  year.  If  a  steamer  sailed  west- 
ward from  that  sea,  it  would  presently  reach  North  Cape 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  Many  people  visit 
this  cape  in  summer,  for  it  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  in  consequence,  towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  sun 
does  not  set  there.  It  is  seen  sinking  down  towards 
the  horizon,  but  just  as  it  looks  as  if  it  would  disappear, 
it  begins  to  rise  again  into  the  sky,  and  there  is  bright 
sunlight  all  through  the  night. 

The  steamer  would  then  sail  past  the  rugged  coast  of 
Norway  with  its  deep-cut  fiords,  and  far  away,  out  of 
sight,  towards  the  west  would  lie  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
(or  Sheep)  Islands, 

To  the  south  and  east  of  Scandinavia  lies  the  inland 
Baltic  Sea  with  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Riga.  It 
has  many  low  flat  islands,  several  of  which  belong  to 
Denmark.  On  the  west  coast  of  Europe  there  is  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  a  great  shallow  inlet  on  the  shores  of 
Holland.  Some  of  the  water  has  been  drained  away, 
and  there  is  talk  of  turning  more  of  its  bed  into  fertile 
green  meadows. 
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The  British  Isles  lie  to  the  west  of  the  stormy  North 
Sea,  which  separates  them  from  Scandinavia  and  Hol- 
land, and  this  sea  ends  in  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover, 
where  the  chalk  cliffs  of  both  France  and  England  can 
be  seen  at  the  same  moment. 

To  the  south  of  England  lies  the  English  Channel,  and 
round  the  dangerous  headland  of  Ushant  one  enters  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  which  is  often  rough  and  stormy. 

To  the  south  of  Spain  lie  the  narrow  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  separate  Africa  and  Europe  and  form  the  gateway 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  means  "  the  sea  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth  ",  and  it  was  so  called  in  olden  times,, 
because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  world 
which  was  best  known  to  the  people  of  those  days.  This 
sea  has  many  islands  and  three  great  peninsulas.  Spain 
and  Portugal  form  the  first,  and  to  Spain  belong  the 
Balearic  Islands.  Italy  is  the  second,  and  she  owns  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  but  the  other  large  island,  Corsica,  belongs 
to  France.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  is  the  third;  it  is  separ- 
ated from  Italy  towards  the  north  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
To  the  east  is  the  JEgean  Sea,  full  of  innumerable  islands, 
of  great  beauty. 

The  JEgean  Sea  leads  into  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
openings  called  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
Bosphoms. 

The  Black  Sea  gets  its  name  because  it  is  a  cold  and 
stormy  stretch  of  water.  On  its  northern  coast  is  the 
Crimean  Peninsula,  where  the  English  and  French  landed 
in  1854  and  fought  a  great  war  with  the  Russians.  One 
narrow  arm  of  the  Crimea  shuts  in  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Surface. — A  great  part  of  Europe  consists  of  flat,  low- 
lying  country.  From  the  west  coast  of  France  a  plain 
runs  all  along  Northern  Europe,  through  the  Netherlands,, 
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Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  then  widens  out  in  the  east 
of  the  continent  till  it  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Russia. 
Besides  the  Great  Northern  Plain  there  are  some  that  are 
smaller,  such  as  the  Plain  of  Lombardy  in  North  Italy, 
and  the  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  Plains,  through  both 
of  which  the  river  Danube  flows. 

The  chief  highlands  of  Europe  lie  towards  the  south, 
forming  a  long  backbone  running  east  and  west  through 
the  continent.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Scandinavian 
Plateau  in  the  north,  and  the  Urals,  which  run  from 
north  to  south,  dividing  Russia  in  Europe  from  Russia 
in  Asia. 

The  Alps  are  the  highest  mountains  of  the  great 
European  highlands  (except  for  the  Caucasus  mountains 
in  the  far  east).  Their  snow-peaks,  glaciers,  and  deep 
fertile  valleys  cover  the  chief  part  of  Switzerland,  form 
the  boundary  to  France  and  Italy,  and  run  east  into 
Austria.  Every  year  they  are  visited  by  thousands  of 
people  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  and  fine  air.  The 
Jura  Mountains  are  a  lower  range  to  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  covered  with  thick  forests. 

West  of  the  Alps  lie  the  Cevennes  Mountains  of  France, 
bordering  on  the  Auvergne  Plateau.  Still  further  west, 
the  Pyrenees  separate  France  from  Spain.  The  latter 
country  consists  of  a  great  plateau,  from  which  a  series 
of  mountain  ranges  rise. 

Through  Italy  runs  a  southern  branch  of  the  Alps, 
called  the  Apennines.  In  this  country  also  stands  the 
volcano  Vesuvius,  which,  in  one  of  its  eruptions,  buried 
two  cities.  In  the  island  of  Sicily,  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
is  another  volcano,  Etna. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Alps  lies  the  Bohemian  Plateau, 
shut  in  by  heights,  well- wooded  and  rich  in  minerals; 
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to  the  south-east  a  series  of  ranges  runs  down  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  Dinaric  Alps  are  among  these; 
farther  south  the  Pindus  Range  runs  through  Greece. 

Austria-Hungary  is  encircled  by  a  horse-shoe  range 
known  as  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  As  these  curve 
round  in  the  south  they  receive  a  new  name,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Alps.  Just  beyond  these  the  Danube  finds  a 
narrow  opening  through  which  it  flows  towards  the  Black 
Sea.  Parallel  to  its  course  on  the  southern  bank  run 
the  Balkan  Mountains.  There  remain  only  the  two 
boundary  ranges  between  Europe  and  Asia,  namely, 
the  Caucasus  in  the  south  and  the  Urals  farther  north. 

River  System. — A  great  many  rivers  rise  in  the  Euro- 
pean ridge  of  highlands,  and  run  north  or  north-west 
through  the  European  plain.  In  France  there  is  the 
Garonne,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flowing  towards  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  through  corn-fields  and  vineyards;  the 
Loire,  the  longest  in  France,  with  its  well-wooded  banks, 
rising  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains;  and  the  Seine,  rising 
in  the  Cote  d'Or  Mountains  and  flowing  into  the  English 
Channel,  after  a  winding  course  through  the  orchards 
and  pasture-lands  of  Normandy. 

The  next  great  northern  river  is  the  Rhine.  It  rises  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  crosses  the  south-western  part  of  Germany, 
where  there  are  many  fine  cities  on  its  banks,  and  finally 
has  its  mouth  among  a  large  number  of  islands  on  the 
shores  of  Holland.  There  are  four  other  great  rivers 
of  the  northern  plain,  the  Weser  and  Elbe  flowing  into 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  Oder  and  Vistula  into  the  Baltic. 
All  these  are  very  valuable  for  trading  purposes,  and  the 
Rhine  and  Oder  flow  through  iron  and  coal  fields,  and  so 
great  factories  have  sprung  up  near  them.  In  Russia, 
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the  chief  northern  river  is  the  Dwina,  flowing  into  the 
White  Sea,  but  its  importance  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  frozen  all  through  the  long  Russian  winter. 
In  Scandinavia  there  are  many  rivers,  most  of  them  very 
rapid,  having  waterfalls  on  their  course.  One  of  the 
longest  is  the  Klar,  which  flows  through  Lake  Wener, 
and  then  tumbles  over  the  Trollhatten  Falls.  As  boats 
could  not  cross  these,  a  canal  has  been  cut  by  which 
vessels  may  avoid  the  falls;  the  whole  lower  course  of 
the  stream  bears  the  name  of  Gota  Elf. 

In  the  Iberian  peninsula  many  rivers  have  cut  their 
way  through  the  plateau,  making  deep  valleys.  It  is 
not  possible  for  vessels  to  sail  very  far  up  most  of  them, 
for  they  flow  too  swiftly  and  there  are  often  rocks  in 
their  beds.  In  summer,  too,  their  waters  dwindle  con- 
siderably. The  chief  are  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus, 
flowing  west  through  Portugal,  and  the  Ebro,  flowing 
south-east  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Besides  its  northern  streams  France  also  possesses  a 
southern  river  in  the  Rhone,  which,  like  the  Rhine,  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  It  flows  through  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  turns  south  through  a  long,  fertile  valley. 
Another  Alpine  river  is  the  Po,  which  drains  the  Lom- 
bardy  Plain  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  Through  the 
Hungarian  and  Roumanian  Plains  flows  the  Danube, 
which  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  and  has  its 
delta  on  the  Black  Sea.  On  its  banks  grows  some  of 
the  finest  corn  of  Europe,  and  much  timber  is  floated 
down  its  course. 

Russia  has  also  a  great  southern  river,  the  Volga. 
This  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  in  a  low  plateau 
called  the  Valdai  Hills.  Its  long  course  is  covered  with 
barges  trading  between  the  cities  on  its  banks,  except 
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when  it  is  frozen  in  winter.  It  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Lakes. — There  are  many  great  lakes  in  the  table-land 
which  lies  just  to  the  north  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  the 
river  Rhone  flows,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the 
river  Rhine.  Besides  these  there  are  others,  such  as  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  through  all  of  which  flow  tributaries  of 
the  Rhine.  Towards  the  south  of  the  Alps  lie  what  are 
known  as  the  Italian  Lakes,  such  as  Lake  Maggiore,  Lake 
Co  mo,  and  Lake  Garda.  These  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  visited  in  spring-time  by  many  people  for  the  sake 
of  their  pleasant  climate,  scenery,  and  wonderful  flowers. 

The  plains  of  Sweden  on  one  side  of  the  Baltic,  and 
of  Finland  on  the  other,  are  covered  with  great  sheets 
of  water,  often  dotted  over  with  rocky  islets  and  sur- 
rounded by  thick  fir  forests.  Lake  Wener,  Lake  Wetter, 
and  Lake  Malar  belong  to  Sweden,  and  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  the  Baltic,  so  that  steamers  can  sail  out  into 
the  sea  from  the  lake. 

In  Finland  lies  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  piece  of  fresh 
water  in  Europe;  it  would  cover  about  a  quarter  of  Eng- 
land. Lake  Onega  is  also  of  considerable  size. 

Climate  and  Products. — Europe  may  be  divided  into 
four  climate  and  product  belts. 

1.  In  the  extreme  north  are  the  Tundras,  which  are 
frozen  swamps  covered  with  ice  and  snow  during  the 
nine  months'  winter,  but  become  muddy  marshes,  brilliant 
with  Alpine  flowers  and  noisy  with  screaming  sea-birds 
during  the  short  bright  summer.  Few  plants  will  grow 
except  moss,  and,  farther  south,  stunted  trees  never  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  high. 
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Polar  bears  and  wolves  are  found  on  the  tundras,  and 
reindeer  live  on  the  moss.  The  Laplanders  tame  the 
reindeer,  and  train  it  to  draw  their  sledges  when  they  go 
hunting  or  fishing.  They  also  use  its  flesh  and  milk  for 
food. 

2.  South  of  the  tundras  lies  the  Forest  Belt,     Here  it 
is  still  very  cold,  and  pines  and  birches  are  the  chief  trees 
which  grow  in  this  region.     From  these,  timber  and  tar 
are  obtained;  furred  animals  are  hunted  in  the  woods  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins.     In  the  clearings  made  among 
the  trees,  pasture  may  be  found,  and  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
will  grow.    Russia  has  some  of  the  chief  forests  of  Europe, 
but  Scandinavia  and  Germany  are  also  rich  in  timber. 

3.  Below  the  forests  come  the   Temperate  Cultivated 
Lands  of  Europe.     A  great  variety  of  products  is  to  be 
found  here.     On  the  pasture-lands  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  raised,  so  that  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  are  important 
articles  of  trade.    Orchards  of  apples,  pears,  and  cherries, 
and  fields  of  hops  do  well.     In  consequence  much  cider 
is  made  in  France,  and  much  beer  in  Germany.     Flax  is 
grown  in  order  to  make  linen,  and  beet-root  in  order  to 
make  sugar.  On  warm  dry  lands  wheat  is  grown,  especially 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Russia. 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  a  Southern  Belt  in  Europe,  where 
the  chief  crops  are  maize  and  tobacco.     This  is  a  region 
where  many  fruits  grow.     The  most  important  is  the 
grape,  from  which  wine  is  made  in  all  the  southern  coun- 
tries  of   Europe,   but   especially  in  France  and  Spain. 
Dried  grapes  are  exported  from  Spain  in  the  form  of 
raisins,  and  dried  currants  are  made  from  a  small  grape 
which  grows  in  Greece.     Other  fruits  are  also  grown, 
such  as  oranges  and  lemons,  figs  and  olives. 

( B  601 ) 
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Minerals  of  Europe. — The  most  important  minerals  in 
Europe  are  coal  and  iron,  and  wherever  these  are  found 
together  there  will  certainly  be  big  towns  with  many 
factories,  for  the  coal  is  needed  that  the  iron  may  be 
smelted,  and  made  into  machinery  and  other  articles, 
and  the  coal  is  also  needed  for  the  furnaces  which  help 
to  keep  the  machinery  working.  The  chief  coal-fields 
of  Europe  are  those  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia;  the  latter  country  has  three 
very  large  fields.  Iron  is  also  found  in  these  lands.  In 
Russia  it  is  mined  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  which 
gold  is  also  obtained.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  are  the 
only  other  part  of  Europe  in  which  there  are  important 
gold-mines.  Copper  is  found  in  Sweden  and  in  Russia. 
Spain  has  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  Salt  is 
abundant  in  most  European  countries,  but  it  is  especially 
found  in  Austria  and  in  the  salt  steppes  of  Russia,  round 
about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Oil  is  found  in  the  region  near  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
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Rivers 

Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,...    through  plain  of  France. 

Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  |  ^  of  Ge  . 

Vistula, J 

Dwina, „  northern  plain  of  Russia. 

Douro,  Tagus,  Ebro, „  Iberian  Plateau. 

Rhone, „  valley  in  the  south  of  France. 

Po, „  plain  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 

Danube  j       "        ^e   Pla*ns  °^  Hungary  and 

Roumania. 

Volga, „        southern  plain  of  Russia. 

Klar  and  Gdta  River, „        Sweden. 

Lakes 

1.  Swiss  LAKES— 

Lake  Constance,        on  the  Rhine. 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,-|connected  with 

Lake  of  Lucerne,     \     by  tributaries. 

Lake  of  Zurich,       J 

Lake  of  Geneva,          on  the  Rhone. 

2.  SWEDISH  LAKES — 

Lake  Wener,  on  the  Klar  and  Gota  River,  Lake  Wetter, 
Lake  Malar. 

3.  FINNISH  LAKES— Lake  Ladoga,  Lake  Onega. 


CHAPTER    II 
Switzerland 

Switzerland  is  a  small  country,  about  half  the  size  of 
Scotland,  lying  in  the  middle  of  Europe.  It  is  entirely 
inland  and  has  no  sea-coast  at  all. 

Surface. — In  the  north  lies  a  high  table-land,  bordered 
on  the  north-west  by  a  low  range  of  mountains,  and 
drained  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  south  consists  of  a  number  of  high  snow-capped 
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mountain  ranges,  cut  into  by  deep  river  valleys.     This  is 
the  Alpine  region  of  Switzerland. 

Most  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
Some  of  them  have  Glaciers  on  their  slopes.  The  snow 
on  the  mountain  tops  is  pressed  downwards,  half-melts, 
and  freezes  again  into  ice.  This  is  called  a  glacier. 
Gradually  the  ice  descends  into  the  valley,  though  it 
does  not  generally  travel  more  than  a  few  inches  a  day. 
The  surface  is  rough,  and  sometimes  great  gaping  cracks 
appear  in  the  ice,  and  these  are  called  Crevasses.  People 
who  cross  the  glacier  have  to  be  careful  to  avoid  falling 
into  them.  The  ice  is  often  a  beautiful  blue-green 
colour,  quite  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  until  it  reaches  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  it  melts  and 
generally  ends  in  a  milky- white  stream  of  water.  The 
glacier  often  collects,  on  its  surface,  lines  of  stones  which 
it  has  torn  from  its  banks  as  it  descends  the  moun- 
tain. These  lines  of  stones  are  called  Moraines,  and 
long  after  a  glacier  has  ceased  to  exist,  its  course  can 
often  be  traced  by  its  moraines  and  by  the  peculiar 
scratched  surface  it  leaves  on  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passes.  That  is  how  people  know  that  there  were  once 
glaciers  in  England.  All  the  snow  on  the  mountain  does 
not  form  glaciers.  Sometimes  large  masses  become 
detached,  and  begin  to  roll  down  the  slope.  As  they  go, 
they  grow  larger  and  larger,  for  more  snow  is  added  to 
them,  and  they  travel  faster  and  faster  with  a  terrible 
roaring  sound.  These  are  the  dreaded  Avalanches.  In 
their  course  they  snap  the  pine-trees,  bring  down  huge 
boulders  of  rock,  and  sometimes  entirely  destroy  and 
bury  a  village.  They  have  been  known  to  block  the 
course  of  a  river,  till  the  pent-up  waters  escaped  on 
either  side,  flooding  the  country  and  doing  great  damage. 
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Mountains. — The  central  point  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is- 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  Through  it  a  tunnel,  between  9  and 
10  miles  long,  has  been  cut  for  the  railway  from  Switzer- 
land into  Italy. 

To  the  south  of  the  St.  Gothard  lies  the  Lepontine 
Range,  and  at  its  western  end  is  the  Simplon  Pass.  Over 
this  pass  Napoleon  with  great  difficulty  cut  a  fine  mili- 
tary road,  and  for  a  long  time  that  was  the  only  way  to- 
cross  the  frontier  there,  but  in  1905  the  Simplon  Tunnel 
was  completed,  to  allow  a  new  railroad  to  run  into  Italy. 
The  work  of  cutting  the  tunnel  was  much  hindered  by 
the  presence  of  springs  of  terribly  hot  water,  which  burst 
out  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  men  to  per- 
severe. The  Pennine  Alps  border  on  three  countries — 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  Below  their  southern 
slope  lies  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  to  the  west  of 
them  runs  the  Rhone  Valley.  The  Matterhorn  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  peaks  in  this  range.  It  stands  out  in 
a  great  sharp  point  against  the  sky.  Although  people 
have  succeeded  in  climbing  to  its  summit,  it  is.  a  danger- 
ous undertaking,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the 
attempt.  The  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  belongs  also  to  this, 
range.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cross  this  if  the 
weather  is  bad,  because  of  the  ice  and  snow,  therefore 
the  monks  of  the  St.  Bernard  monastery,  which  stands 
in  this  lonely  place,  give  shelter  to  travellers  on  their 
journey  across  the  pass.  They  have  trained  St.  Bernard 
dogs  to  go  out  into  the  snow  and  search  for  those  who 
are  lost.  If  they  find  a  man  who  is  able  to  walk,  they 
lead  him  to  the  monastery.  If  he  is  unconscious,  they 
fetch  help  to  him,  and  in  this  way  they  have  saved  many 
lives.  The  famous  Mont  Blanc  also  belongs  to  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  but  it  is  not  in  Switzerland,  as  it  lies  on  the 
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border  line  between  France  and  Italy.  North  of  this 
range,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Rhone  Valley,  lies 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  which  also  branches  out  from  near 
the  St.  Gothard  group.  One  of  the  most  famous  peaks 
in  these  mountains  is  the  Jungfrau  (or  Maiden). 

To  the  east  of  St.  Gothard,  the  Rhaetian  Alps  stretch 
away  towards  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  above  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  River  Inn,  while  farther  north,  beyond  the 
Rhine  Valley,  lie  the  Alps  of  Uri  and  Glarus,  consisting  of 
many  ranges  and  groups  of  mountains.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  Swiss  table-land  lie  the  Jura  Mountains,  sepa- 
rating Switzerland  and  France. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — From  the  Swiss  Alps  flow  many 
rivers  and  streams.  One  of  the  chief  is  the  River  Rhine,, 
which  has  its  source  in  three  streams  rising  in  the  St. 
Gothard  group.  It  flows  along  the  valley  between  the 
Rhsetian  Alps  and  those  of  Uri  and  Glarus,  till  it  enters, 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  Soon  after  it  emerges  it  comes 
to  the  beautiful  Falls  of  Schaffhausen.  After  this  the 
river  grows  broader,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  carry- 
ing goods  from  Switzerland  to  Germany.  It  enters 
the  latter  country  at  the  picturesque  border -town  of 
Basel. 

The  Swiss  table-land  is  almost  wholly  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  The  three  chief  are  the  Aar, 
Reuss,  and  Limmat.  The  Aar  rises  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land; it  has  many  lakes  connected  with  it,  of  which  the 
chief  is  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura  Mountains.  The  Reuss  flows  through  the  beautiful 
Lake  of  Lucerne  in  the  middle  of  the  table-land,  and  the 
Limmat  through  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 

The  River  Rhone  rises  near  St.  Gothard,  and  flows 
down  a  valley  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  Bernese 
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Oberland  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  After  this  it  enters 
France  and  flows  south  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Next  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  perhaps  that  of  Geneva 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland.  Its  waters 
have  a  peculiar  blue-green  colour;  in  some  parts  the 
slopes  of  its  shores  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The 
famous  old  Castle  of  Chillon  stands  on  its  northern  bank. 
Picturesque  boats,  with  white  outspread  sails  like  wings, 
are  reflected  in  the  water,  and  beyond  all,  tower  the 
great  snowy  mountain  peaks. 

Climate  and  Products, — The  climate  of  Switzerland 
varies  according  to  the  height  of  the  land. 

1.  There  is  a  Snow  Region,  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains.    Just  below  the  snow,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
midst  of  it,  grow  the  most  wonderful  Alpine  flowers,  such 
as  the  edelweiss,  with  its  soft,  woolly,  white  petals;  the 
gentian,  which  blooms  in  marvellous  masses  of  bright 
blue   in  the  spring-time;    and   the  Alpine   rose,  which 
causes  equally  brilliant  patches  of  reddish-pink.     Occa- 
sionally the  chamois  is  seen  in  this  region,  but  it  is  very 
wild  and  active,  so  that  only  skilful  huntsmen  can  shoot 
it  as  it  takes  tremendous  leaps  from  rock  to  rock. 

2.  Below  the  snow  region  lie  the  Pastures  and  the 
Forests,     The  chief  tree  is  the  pine,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  is  used  in  Switzerland.     Picturesque  houses,  or 
chalets,  as  they  are  called,  are  built  of  it,  and  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country  is  wood-carving.     The 
capital,  Berns,  on  the  Aar,  is  a  centre  for  carved  clock- 
cases,  toys,  and  animals,  especially  the  bear,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  town.     There  are  all  kinds  of  toy  and 
jewellery  shops  under  a  long  arcade  with  pillars.     In  the 
streets  are  many  curious  fountains  with  carved  figures. 
One,  for  instance,  represents  an  ogre  popping  little  boys 
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into  a  sack.  There  is  also  a  big  clock-tower;  every  hour 
two  metal  figures  strike  the  time  on  a  bell  with  their 
hammers,  and  a  number  of  little  carved  dwarfs  come  out 
and  run  round  on  a  platform.  Everywhere  the  sign  of 
the  bear  is  to  be  seen,  on  china,  or  in  the  form  of*  ginger- 
bread cakes,  and  some  live  bears  are  kept  for  all  the 
visitors  to  go  and  see. 

The  pastures  are  very  important  to  Switzerland,  for 
great  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 
are  made,  and  the  two  latter  are  exported  to  other 
countries.  In  winter  the  cattle  are  mostly  kept  in 
stables,  but  on  some  fine  day  in  May,  when  the  warm 
Fcehn  wind  has  been  blowing,  the  herdsman  brings  in 
a  big  bell,  and  all  the  cattle  grow  excited,  for  that  means 
the  summer  has  begun.  The  bell  is  tied  to  the  most 
beautiful  cow,  and  very  often  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  added 
as  decoration.  The  other  cows  follow,  and  very  often 
they  wear  bells  too.  Up  the  slopes  they  go,  higher  and 
higher  as  the  summer  comes  on  and  the  snows  melt. 
The  herdsmen  have  a  way  of  making  themselves  under- 
stood by  one  another  across  great  distances,  by  the  jodel; 
this  is  a  series  of  shrill  clear  notes  which  can  be  heard  a 
long  way  off. 

As  winter  comes  on,  the  cattle  are  driven  down  again 
to  the  stables,  and  the  herdsmen's  huts  on  the  mountain 
are  left  empty  till  another  year.  Flocks  of  goats  are 
driven  out  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  their  milk  is 
made  into  butter  and  cheese.  * 

•  3.  Below  these  regions,  on  the  lowest  slopes  and  in"the 
valleys,  lie  the  Cultivated  Lands,  Orchards  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries  thrive  on  them,  and  there  are 
many  vineyards.  Mulberry -trees  are  grown  for  the  silk- 
worms to  feed  on,  and  silk  is  made  at  Basel,  on  the  Rhine, 
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and  Zurich,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  Cotton  goods  are 
also  made  in  the  latter  town. 

Corn  is  grown  in  the  valleys,  but  there  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  land  flat  enough  to  be  very  suitable  for  corn- 
growing^ 

In  these  sheltered  valleys  the  climate  is  very  hot  in 
summer,  and,  though  there  is  more  frost  and  snow  there 
in  the  winter  than  in  England,  the  cold  is  bearable  be- 
cause the  air  is  dry.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
Switzerland,  because  no  part  of  it  is  near  the  sea.  There 
are,  however,  often  very  severe  thunderstorms  in  the 
mountains,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
In  spring  there  is  a  wind  called  the  Foehn,  which  is  dry 
and  hot;  it  makes  all  the  people  and  all  the  cattle  feel 
exhausted,  and  is  often  violent  enough  to  do  much 
damage.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  welcomed,  as  it 
causes  the  snow  and  ice  to  begin  to  melt,  and  is  a  sign 
that  spring  has  begun. 

Minerals. — Switzerland  is  poor  in  minerals,  salt  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  being  the  chief. 

In  spite  of  having  to  import  coal  and  iron,  Switzer- 
land still  has  a  good  many  manufactures.  She  has 
streams  whose  swift  waters  can  turn  machinery,  and,  as 
she  lies  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  she  can  trade  with  a  good 
many  other  countries.  She  has  four  great  highways  out 
of  the  country;  firstly,  by  the  Rhine  past  Basel  into  Ger- 
many, secondly,  by  Geneva,  on  the  lake  of  that  name, 
into  France,  thirdly  and  fourthly,  by  the  St.  Gothard 
and  Simplon  passes  into  Italy,  by  means  of  railways. 
Switzerland  exports  cheese,  condensed  milk,  tobacco, 
wines,  and  such  manufactured  goods  as  silk,  toys  and 
carvings,  besides  the  watches  and  jewellery  which  are 
largely  made  at  Geneva. 
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The  manufactures  are  mostly  carried  on  in  the  Swiss 
table-land,  and  a  great  many  more  people  live  there  than 
on  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys. 

History. — Switzerland  is  a  very  old  country.  In  the 
days  of  the  Romans  it  was  known  as  Helvetia,  and  the 
Helvetians  once  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  Romans, 
though  afterwards  they  themselves  were  defeated  when 
they  tried  to  enter  Italy,  and  a  second  time  they  were 
driven  out  of  France — or  Gaul,  as  it  was  called  then — 
by  Julius  Caesar. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Switzerland  was  part  of  the 
dominion  then  known  as  the  Empire.  The  Swiss  grew 
rich  and  prosperous  by  trade,  and  therefore  they  were 
very  indignant  when  the  Emperor  Albert  I  tried  to 
check  their  freedom.  He  was  an  Austrian,  and  sent  a 
subject  of  his,  named  Gessler,  to  keep  down  the  Swiss. 
The  story  goes  that  this  man  put  up  a  hat  on  a  pole, 
and  told  the  Swiss  to  bow  to  it,  as  it  represented  the 
Emperor.  A  peasant,  named  William  Tell,  is  said  to 
have  refused  to  do  this,  and  as  a  punishment  he  was 
obliged  to  shoot  at  an  apple  which  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  little  son.  If  he  missed  it  he  should  die,  and 
he  might  also  kill  his  boy.  He  succeeded  in  hitting  the 
fruit  without  hurting  the  child,  and  was  allowed  to  go 
free.  Soon  after  this  Gessler  was  murdered,  and  a  rebel- 
lion arose  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  because  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  leader  in  this  rising  that  Tell  is  regarded  as 
the  great  Swiss  national  hero.  Three  cantons — as  the 
provinces  of  the  country  are  called, — Uri,  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwalden,  formed  a  league  against  the  Emperor. 
Zurich  joined  this,  and  when  Albert  I  heard  of  it,  he 
marched  against  the  city,  for  he  believed  that  it  was 
undefended,  since  all  the  men  were  away  on  an  expedi- 
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tion.  However,  as  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  that  the 
walls  were  crowded  with  armed  figures,  and  he  retired 
without  fighting.  It  was  not  till  later  that  he  learnt 
that  these  were  the  women  and  boys  of  the  town,  armed 
and  ready  to  defend  their  homes.  After  Albert's  death 
the  struggle  was  continued  against  his  son,  Duke  Leo- 
pold III  of  Austria,  but  in  1315  the  Swiss  won  the 
Battle  of  Morgarten  by  rolling  down  great  rocks  on 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  below.  Again,  in  1386,  they 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Sempach,  when  their  brave 
leader,  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  rushed  on  the  spears 
of  the  Austrians,  clasping  as  many  as  he  could  to  his 
breast,  and  so  broke  the  line  of  the  enemy  and  left  a 
gap  through  which  the  Swiss  fought  their  way  to 
victory,  though  Arnold  himself  was  dead. 

Soon  after  this  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  country  became  a  republic. 

Its  soldiers  were  famous  throughout  Europe,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  century  many  of  them  hired  them- 
selves out  as  mercenaries,  that  is  to  say,  soldiers  who 
fought  for  anyone  who  would  pay  them.  During  the 
Reformation  a  great  many  Swiss  became  Protestants,  and 
the  town  of  Geneva  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the  great  re- 
former Calvin.  Some  of  the  cantons,  however,  continued 
to  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  remain  so  to  this  day. 

In  1797  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  army  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  a  little  later  the  French 
leader,  Napoleon,  formed  it  into  the  Helvetic  Republic.. 
It  was  about  this  time  also  that  he  cut  the  military  road 
over  the  Simplon  Pass  into  Italy.  In  1815,  however,, 
Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  Prussians  and  British  at 
Waterloo;  he  was  then  banished  from  Europe,  and  Swit- 
zerland became  independent  again, 
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According  to  the  present  government,  each  canton  is 
allowed  to  make  some  laws  for  itself,  but  there  are  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  control  the  whole.  Switzerland 
has  one  very  curious  custom.  Sometimes  a  law  is  not 
voted  on  in  parliament,  but,  instead,  every  man  in  the 
country  is  allowed  to  vote  whether  he  would  like  it 
to  be  passed  or  not.  This  is  called  the  referendum. 

The  Swiss  are  of  mixed  race;  in  the  north  and  north- 
east they  are  chiefly  German,  in  the  west  and  south- 
west they  are  French,  and  in  a  small  part  of  the  south 
they  are  of  Italian  blood.  They  are  a  brave  and  hard- 
working people  and  are  very  fond  and  proud  of  their 
own  country.  Indeed,  they  may  well  be  that,  for  it  is 
so  beautiful  that  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
come  to  see  it,  and  it  is  called  "the  playground  of 
Europe",  In  summer,  visitors  come  for  the  sake  of 
the  mountain-climbing  and  the  clear,  healthy  air;  in 
winter  they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  dry  atmosphere, 
and  for  the  fun  of  the  skating  and  tobogganing. 

The  Swiss  care  a  great  deal  about  education.  Their 
schools  are  excellent.  One  way  in  which  the  children 
learn  geography  is  by  going  out  with  a  master  on  expe- 
ditions, sometimes  lasting  a  week  or  more,  so  that  they 
may  study  the  country  for  themselves.  There  are  uni- 
versities at  Geneva,  at  Lausanne,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basel. 

SUMMARY 

Mountains 


Jura  Mountains.. on  north-west. 

St.  Gothard central  group. 

Lepontine  Alps. 


Bernese  Oberland  with  Jungfrau. 

Rhaetian   Alps. 

Alps  of  Uri  and  Glarus. 


Pennine  Alos     /w^tn    Simplon     and    St.     Bernard     Pass,    and 
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Rivers 

Rhine through  Lake  of  Constance;  with  three  tributaries: — 

Aar  connected  with  Lake  of  Neuchatel. 

Reuss....  through  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Limmat..         „        Lake  of  Zurich. 
Rhone „        Lake  of  Geneva. 

Climate  and  Products 


1.    COLD  SNOWY  REGION Alpine  plants. 

2  /FORESTS  OF  PINE timber. 

'(PASTURE  LANDS dairy  produce. 

3. 

.  valleys 


CULTIVATED  LANDS  of  the  low  slopes!  ^    .. 
and  hot  sheltered  valleys. J 


Towns 
Berne.,    capital — has  a  university — seat  of  wood-carving  trade. 


Zurich,  \university  towns,  with 
Basel.../     silk  manufacture. 
Geneva   watches  and  jewellery. 


Lausanne 


f  on  Lake  of  Geneva — 

university. 
Lucerne ..    visited  for  its  beauty. 


CHAPTER   III 
Italy 

Italy  is  the  second  of  the  three  Mediterranean  penin- 
sulas of  Europe.  In  extent  it  is  smaller  than  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  separated  from  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  belong  to  Italy,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
Lipari  Isles  and  Elba.  Napoleon  was  banished  to  the 
latter  before  he  escaped  to  fight  and  lose  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  1815. 

Surface. — The  Alps  form  the  boundary,  in  the  north, 
between  Italy  and  France,  and  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
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On  the  very  border-line  stand  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Rosa,  It  is  said  that  the  white  carved  stone  pinnacles 
of  Milan  Cathedral  were  suggested  by  the  white  snow- 
peaks  of  the  latter. 

The  Alps  are  continued  in  a  long  backbone  of  moun- 
tains running  right  through  Italy  and  into  Sicily.  These 
are  the  Apennines,  rising  to  their  greatest  height  in  the 
Gran  Sasso  or  Great  Rock  of  Italy  in  the  centre  of  the 
range. 

There  are  also  two  great  volcanoes  in  the  country — 
Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  and  Etna,  in  Sicily.  Both  these 
are  still  active,  and  Vesuvius  has  had  some  terrible 
eruptions,  in  which  steam,  smoke,  ashes,  rocks,  and 
finally  masses  of  glowing  hot  lava,  have  been  ejected. 

In  the  year  79  A,D.  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  buried  by  an  eruption  of  this  volcano, 
and  the  work  of  digging  them  out  is  still  going  on. 
The  houses  and  temples  with  their  statues  and  altars, 
the  bakers'  shops  with  their  ovens,  the  wine-sellers'  with 
their  jars,  all  these  and  many  other  wonders  have  been 
preserved  to  show  us  the  life  of  olden  times  in  the  towns 
of  Italy. 

Although  Etna  often  has  snow  on  its  summit,  it  too 
is  an  active  volcano,  and  parts  of  Catania,  the  town  at 
its  foot,  have  been  buried  in  lava  at  different  times. 

Sardinia,  like  Sicily,  is  a  very  mountainous  island, 
especially  in  the  north,  and  its  heights  are  covered  with 
thick  woods, 

Elvers  and  Lakes.- — At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  northern 
Italy  lies  the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  drained  by  the 
river  Po,  In  the  valleys  on  the  southern  slopes  are  the 
beautiful  lakes  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda.  Each  of  these 
is  connected  with  the  Po  by  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
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chief  of  which  is  the  Ticino,  flowing  from  Lake  Maggiore. 
The  Adige  rises  in  the  Alps,  like  the  Po,  and  flows  into 
the  Adriatic  a  little  north  of  the  latter. 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Italy  are  neces- 
sarily short.  The  two  chief  are  the  Arno,  on  which 
stands  Florence,  the  city  of  flowers;  and  the  Tiber,  on 
whose  banks  Rome,  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  is  built. 
The  west  coast,  where  these  rivers  enter  the  sea,  is  low 
and  marshy.  Such  a  coastal  plain  runs  round  nearly 
the  whole  of  Italy.  For  about  100  miles  north  and 
south  of  Rome  it  is  so  unhealthy  that  hardly  anyone 
can  live  there,  as  everyone  is  liable  to  a  deadly  fever. 
Even  Rome  itself,  whose  hills  rise  from  the  flat  Cam- 
pagna,  is  not  free  from  this  disease. 

Climate  and  Products. — Italy,  like  Spain,  has  the  warm 
climate  of  Southern  Europe,  but  except  in  the  broad 
plain  of  Lombardy  it  has  not  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  found  in  Spain,  for  the  sea-breezes  on  each 
side  of  so  narrow  a  country  help  to  keep  the  climate 
moderate. 

1.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  Continental  Plain  of  Lombardy.  In  winter 
a  cold  wind  blows  down  from  the  snow -fields  of  the 
Alps;  in  summer  the  heat  is  extreme,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  Italy,  Lombardy  sometimes  suffers  from  the  hot, 
dry,  sirocco  wind  blowing  from  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa.  Rain  falls  chiefly  in  the  autumn. 

On  the  higher  Alpine  slopes  flowers  and  mosses  are 
found;  below  these  are  pine-trees,  gradually  giving 
place  to  oaks,  beeches,  and  chestnuts.  The  plain  itself 
is  covered  with  canals  to  water  the  fertile  soil,  and  in 
consequence  abundant  crops  of  maize,  tobacco,  and  even 
rice  are  grown.  Many  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges, 
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lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  are  to  be  found.  There  is  also 
pasture  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  large  quantities  of 
cheese  are  made  and  exported.  The  mulberry-tree  is 
grown  for  the  sake  of  the  silk-worm,  which  feeds  on 
its  leaves,  and  silk  is  made  at  Milan  and  Turin.  The 
chief  port  belonging  to  the  plain  is  Venice,  built  on  a 
hundred  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  It  has  canals  for 
streets,  and  gondolas  carry  their  passengers  up  and 
down  the  still  waters  and  under  the  many  bridges. 
In  olden  times  Venice  used  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  the  world,  and  the  fact  is  still  seen  in  her 
wonderful  buildings,  such  as  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 
The  town  is  still  famous  for  the  beautiful  glass  and 
mosaics  made  there. 

2.  The  Cool  Highlands  of  the  Apennines  form  the  second 
climate  region  of  Italy.     Here  are  more  pastures,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  grow  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  of  cork- 
trees and  cypress. 

3.  The   third   region  is  the  hot   coastal  plain,  which 
becomes  almost  tropical  in  the  south.     In  the  north-west 
this  is  known  as  the  Riviera,  where  invalids  go  to  spend 
the  winter.    Quantities  of  roses,  violets,  and  narcissus  are 
sent  from  it  every  year  to  be  sold  in  England.     Along 
the  west  coast  lie  the  fever  marshes  near  the  Tiber,  but 
round  Naples  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  all  Italy. 
In  this  region  grow  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  peaches,  olives, 
and  dates;  rice  and  sugar  will  also  ripen.    The  vine  grows 
everywhere  in  Italy,  but  wine  is  chiefly  made  in  the 
south.     Large  quantities  of  olive-oil  are  also  made  and 
exported.     In  Tuscany,  south  of  the  Arno,  straw-plaiting 
is  carried  on,  and  straw  hats  are  exported  from  Leghorn. 
Other  ports  belonging  to  this  region  are  Genoa,  the  city 
of  palaces,  which  affords  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
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Lombardy,  and  Naples,  standing  on  a  beautiful  bay  not 
far  from  Vesuvius. 

In  Sicily  the  chief  ports  are  Messina  and  Palermo. 
Silk  and  oil,  wine  and  wheat,  are  exported  from  all 
these  towns.  On  the  south-east  coast  of  Italy  stands 
Brindisi,  the  port  from  which  the  mails  are  carried  by 
steamer  to  Egypt  and  India. 

Besides  her  ports,  Italy  has  also  a  means  of  trading 
and  communicating  with  Central  Europe  across  the 
Alps,  by  railways  running  through  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  into  France,  and  the  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon 
tunnels  into  Switzerland.  The  latter  was  cut  to  allow 
a  line  to  be  laid  through  the  pass  which  had  hitherto 
been  crossed  only  by  Napoleon's  military  road.  The 
work  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  existence  of  springs,  which  flooded  the 
tunnel  with  volumes  of  hot  water. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  all  round  the  coasts,  and  sardines 
are  caught,  and  preserved  in  tins.  Italian  boats  also  visit 
Africa  and  the  isles  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  obtain 
coral. 

Minerals. — Italy  is  not  very  rich  in  minerals.  Sulphur 
is  the  most  important;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  volcanic 
regions,  and  most  of  it  is  exported  from  Sicily.  There 
is  some  iron  in  Lombardy  and  Elba,  and  beautiful  white 
marble,  from  which  many  statues  have  been  chiselled,  is 
found  at  Carrara,  on  the  north-west.  Porcelain  ware  is 
made  at  Milan  and  Florence. 

History. — In  early  days  Italy  became  the  seat  of  the 
great  Eoman  Empire.  It  took  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Rome,  founded — according  to  legend — by  the  twins 
Romulus  and  Remus.  The  two  brothers  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  by  the  order  of  their  great-uncle,  who 
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sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  inheritance,  but  the 
stream  brought  the  basket  which  contained  them  safely 
to  shore.  They  were  for  a  time  nourished  by  a  wolf, 
and  later,  brought  up  by  a  herdsman.  It  was  after 
they  had  grown  up,  and  had  revenged  themselves  on 
their  false  relation,  that  they  set  to  work  to  build  their 
city,  during  which  labour  the  brothers  quarrelled,  and 
Romulus  killed  Remus  for  leaping  scornfully  over  the 
wall  he  had  just  built. 

A  kingdom  was  established,  which  grew  and  spread, 
many  surrounding  races  being  conquered.  The  kings, 
however,  began  to  rule  badly,  and  finally  the  Romans 
rose  in  rebellion  and  set  up  a  republic,  governed  by 
two  consuls,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  republic  became  very  powerful,  and  sent  out  its 
armies  to  make  wars,  till  nearly  all  the  known  world 
became  subject  to  Rome.  This  included  Spain,  Gaul — 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  France, — Britain,  Greece,  Palestine, 
and  parts  of  North  Africa,  as  well  as  some  regions  in 
Central  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Roman  generals  was  Julius 
Caesar,  who  first  invaded  Britain.  He  was  slain  in 
Rome  for  trying  to  become  emperor,  but  what  he  failed 
to  do  was  accomplished  by  Octavius,  his  nephew,  who 
took  the  title  of  Caesar  Augustus,  and  became  the  first 
emperor  of  Rome  in  30  B.C. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  empire  lost  its  power;  the 
Romans  became  luxurious  and  lazy,  and  at  last  the  great 
city  of  Rome  fell  before  incoming  barbarians,  such  as 
Alaric  the  Goth,  and  Attila  the  fierce  Hun,  who  invaded 
Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Goths,  however,  were 
not  able  to  set  up  a  permanent  rule  instead  of  that  of 
the  emperors,  and  in  time  the  chief  power  in  Rome  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  its  bishop,  or  Pope,  especially  after  the 
wise  government  of  Pope  Gregory  I,  called  the  Great, 
590-604  A.D. 

In  the  year  800  A.D.  Pope  Leo  III  crowned  a  new 
emperor,  Charlemagne,  hitherto  known  as  King  of  the 
Franks.  It  was  now  believed  that  there  would  be  one 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  with  its  Pope  supreme  over  all  the 
churches,  and  its  Emperor  supreme  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  the  Pope  and  Emperors  soon  began  to 
quarrel  as  to  which  should  have  most  power,  and  in  the 
end  the  Emperors  seldom  dared  come  to  Rome,  and  lost 
all  control  over  Italy.  Great  cities  sprang  up  and 
formed  themselves  into  republics,  waging  war  with  one 
another.  Milan,  "  the  hammer  of  her  neighbours  ",  was 
one;  Florence,  the  home  of  the  poet  Dante,  was  even 
greater.  Genoa  and  Venice  were  the  great  trading  re- 
publics of  Italy,  and  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  the  Indies.  Venice  was  built  upon  over  a 
hundred  islands  in  the  Adriatic;  the  city  was  founded  in 
days  when  men  were  fleeing  for  refuge  from  the  Huns. 
She  was  ruled  by  a  duke,  or  doge,  as  he  was  called,  and 
every  year,  on  Ascension-day,  he  went  with  a  great 
procession  of  people  to  throw  a  gold  ring  into  the  sea. 
This  was  the  sign  that  Venice  was  queen  of  the  waters, 
and  was  called  the  "Marriage  of  the  Adriatic". 

All  these  cities  were  renowned  for  their  wealth,  their 
beauty,  and  the  wonderful  treasures  they  contained — 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of  temples,  castles, 
and  churches,  many  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  In 
Rome  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  old  forum,  a  wide, 
open  place  where  orators  used  to  make  speeches  to  the 
citizens;  there  are  many  temples,  and,  perhaps  more 
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wonderful  still,  the  great  Colosseum.  It  was  a  circular 
building,  with  rows  of  seats  gradually  rising  one  behind 
another,  so  that  thousands  of  people  could  watch  the 
shows  which  were  held  in  the  arena,  as  the  centre  was 
called.  Sometimes  terrible  fights  took  place  between 
wild  beasts,  sometimes  gladiators  fought  with  one  an- 
other. If  a  man  were  wounded  in  the  gladiators'  fights, 
the  spectators  showed  whether  they  wanted  him  spared 
or  killed  by  pointing  their  thumbs  upwards  or  down- 
wards, but  generally  they  liked  to  see  him  put  to 
death.  In  the  days  when  Christianity  was  a  perse- 
cuted religion,  Christians  were  often  led  into  the  arena 
to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  one  part  of  Rome  are 
underground  passages  called  the  catacombs.  Here  the 
Christians  met  in  secret  to  worship,  and  here  they 
buried  many  of  the  martyrs.  When  the  early  empire 
fell,  and  Rome  became  the  city  of  the  Pope,  new  build- 
ings arose,  such  as  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's, 
full  of  wonderful  tombs  and  statues,  and  a  palace 
called  the  Vatican,  built  for  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  two  miles  of  galleries  in  this  palace,  and  they 
are  filled  with  some  of  the  most  wonderful  paintings 
and  statues  in  the  world.  Similarly,  Milan,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Naples  all  have  their  cathedrals, 
palaces,  paintings,  and  carvings,  and  hundreds  of  people 
go  every  year  to  see  these  wonders. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  cities  lost  their 
power,  for  they  were  weakened  by  their  constant  quarrels 
one  with  another.  Austria  then  obtained  possession  of 
Venice  and  other  districts,  the  Pope  still  ruled  the  central 
states,  and  the  rest  of  Italy  was  parcelled  out  among 
various  petty  rulers,  some  of  whom  were  foreigners. 

In    the    nineteenth    century    the    Italians    began    to 
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struggle  for  liberty  and  unity.  In  the  war  from  1859- 
1860  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  succeeded  in 
freeing  most  of  the  north,  the  hero  Garibaldi  won  the 
liberty  of  the  south,  and  a  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was 
formed.  A  little  later  Austria  gave  up  Venice,  and  in 
1870  Rome  was  taken  from  under  the  Pope's  rule,  and 
the  king's  power  was  complete. 

The  people  are  of  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of 
Romans,  Greeks,  and  various  barbaric  races,  such  as 
the  Goths,  and  Longobardi  or  Longbeards.  It  was  the 
latter  who  gave  their  name  to  Lombardy. 

The  Italian  language  is  a  development  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  In  religion  the  people  are  Roman  Catholic. 
They  are  a  dark,  handsome  race,  and  have  given  the 
world  some  of  the  greatest  singers,  poets,  artists,  and 
architects  that  have  ever  lived. 

The  effects  of  the  old  unruly  times  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  brigands  who  beset  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  many  beggars  in  the  towns. 

The  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  improve  education, 
and  there  are  universities  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
at  Pisa. 

SUMMARY 

Mountains 

Alps with  Mont  Cenis  and  Monte  Rosa. 

Apennines „     Great  Rock  of  Italy. 

Vesuvius  jvolcanoes. 

Etna  (in  Sicily) J 

Rivers 

Po connected  by  tributaries  with  lakes  Maggiore,  Como, 

Garda,  in  Lombardy. 
Adige. 

rno  ..  l-gowjng  south-west  through  peninsula. 
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Climate  and  Products 

1.  EXTREME  PLAIN  OF  LoMBARDYJforests  on    the  sl°Pes'   wheat> 

I      maize,  tobacco,  rice,  silk. 

2.  COOL  APENNINES...  (pastures   and  forests,    horses 

I     and  cattle,  cheese. 

3.  HOT  COAST  PLAIN jolives    fof    oil>   wine'   fruit   of 

I     all  kinds. 

Minerals 

Sulphur  from  Sicily — marble  from  Carrara — a  little  iron  and 
lead. 

Towns 

Rome on   Tiber — capital — home   of   the   old   Emperors — 

Vatican  of  the  Pope — St.  Peter's. 

Milan cathedral — silk  and  porcelain. 

Florence on  Arno — pictures,  porcelain. 

Venice port  on  Adriatic — glass-work. 


Genoa  \ports  for  silk,  oil, 

Naples  /     wine,  wheat. 

Palermo...  ..)         ,     -     a-  -i 

j-  ports  in  Sicily. 
Messina J 


Turin  silk. 

Leghorn straw  hats. 

Brindisi mail  port. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Spain  and  Portugal 

In  the  south  of  Europe  there  are  three  peninsulas 
which  project  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Spain  and 
Portugal  together  form  the  first  of  these,  which  is  called 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  It  is  more  than  four  times  the 
size  of  England. 

Surface. — It  consists  of  a  high  table-land,  with  moun- 
tain ranges  running  across  it,  generally  from  east  to 
west.  Deep  rivers  cut  into  the  table-land,  and  the  larger 
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number  of  them  flow  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  as 
the  land,  on  the  whole,  slopes  in  that  direction. 

Besides  the  narrow  river  valleys  there  is  a  coastal 
plain,  broadest  in  the  south-west,  but  also  extending 
along  the  eastern  shores. 

In  the  north  the  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  deep 
inlets  run  up  into  the  land  south  of  Cape  Ortegal  and 
Cape  Finisterre. 

Heights. — The  Pyrenees  form  part  of  the  border  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  They  are  high,  snow-capped 
mountains,  with  many  glaciers  descending  their  slopes. 
They  are  continued  along  the  northern  coast  in  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains.  Their  northern  slope  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded,  while  the  southern  slope  lies 
bare  and  burnt  under  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
beats  down  on  it  all  day.  South  of  the  high  plain  of 
Leon  and  Castile  lie  the  Mountains  of  Castile.  Beyond 
the  river  valley  of  the  Tagus  lie  the  Mountains  of  Toledo, 
and  still  farther  south,  jutting  into  the  Andalusian 
plain,  the  Sierra  Morena.  From  behind  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Granada,  runs  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Snowy  Range),  higher  than  any  other 
mountains  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sierra  Nevada  also 
possesses  the  most  southerly  glacier  in  Europe. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  with  a  westerly  coarse  are 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.  The  former  flows  through 
the  port-wine  country  of  Portugal.  The  Tagus  has  a 
splendid  estuary;  on  its  banks  stand  old  castles,  palaces, 
and  wonderful  gardens,  and  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth 
Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated.  This  town 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
in  1755,  when  thousands  of  people  were  killed,  but  it 
now  shows  no  traces  of  the  disaster. 
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To  the  south-west,  into  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  flow  the 
Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquivir.  The  latter  drains  the 
Andalusian  plain,  and  although  its  muddy  waters  and 
flat  banks  make  it  less  beautiful  than  many  of  the  other 
rivers,  yet  it  is  the  most  valuable  stream  for  trade,  as 
its  course  is  not  too  rapid,  and  it  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  to  float  safely  on  it.  Most  of  the  rivers^  of  Spain 
have  swift,  dangerous  courses,  and  during  the  hot  summer 
their  waters  are  nearly  dried  up.*)  The  Ebro,  which  is 
the  chief  river  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  has  a 
broader  valley  than  most,  but  is  no  less  unfit  for  naviga- 
tion. 

Climate  and  Products, — The  Iberian  Peninsula  lies  quite 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  therefore  has  a  warmer 
climate  than,  the  centre  of  the  continent. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  pen- 
insula. 

1.  The  Central  Platea^  is  a  region  of  extremes.  In 
winter  it  is  sometimes  bitterly  cold;  in  summer  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  terrible,  and  many  parts  are  absolutely 
burnt  up.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  hot,  dry,  sandy 
wind  blows  across  from  the  African  Desert,  and  every- 
thing is  parched  by  it.  In  this  region  there  are  hardly 
any  trees  except  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
— where  oaks  and  cork-trees  may  be  found — and  along 
the  banks  of  the  streams.  All  seems  silent  and  scorched. 
There  is  very  little  rain  in  the  centre,  and  crops  can 
only  be  grown  where  there  is  artificial  irrigation,  that 
is  to  say,  where  water  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  rivers 
into  little  water-courses  across  the  fields.  The  chief 
products  of  the  plateau  are  wheat  and  tobacco.  The 
latter  is  made  into  cigars  and  cigarettes  at  Madrid,  the 
capital  of  Spain.  Grapes  are  grown,  especially  in  the 
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Douro  Valley.  Stone  terraces  are  built  up  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  on  these  vines  are  planted.  The  wine 
made  in  this  region  is  shipped  from  Oporto,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  hence  it  gets  the  name  of  port- 
wine.  Next  to  Lisbon  the  capital,  Oporto  is  the  chief 
trading  city  of  Portugal.  Both  towns  wreave  linen  and 
cotton-geeds. 

2.  The  second  climate  belt  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is 
the  wet  north-west  mountain  region.      The  west  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  drop  their  moisture  there,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  has  one  of  the  dampest  climates  in  Europe. 
Thick  forests  grow  on  the  slopes — pine-trees  in  the  higher 
regions    and    chestnuts    lower    down.      There    is    good 
pasture,  also,  for  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats. 

3.  The  third  climate  region  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
consists  of  the  low  hot  valleys  and  coastal  plain.      The 
summer  there  is  almost  too  hot  for  English  people,  but 
the  winter  is  delightful.      There  is  more  rain  on  the 
west  than  on  the  east,  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the  east 
is  watered  artificially.     There  are  special  laws  and  law- 
courts  connected  with  the  water,  which  is  so  valuable 
that  it  is  said  that  wine  sometimes  costs  less.     Wheat 
and  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  are  grown  in  the  south, 
and  abundance  of  fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  almond,  fig, 
grape,  mulberry,  and  date.     Large  quantities  of  oranges 
are  grown   near   Valencia,    where   they  are   packed   in 
chests  and  exported.      In  the  same  town  silk  is  made 
from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm,  which  feed  on  the 
mulberry  leaves.     Eaisins  are  also  prepared  at  Valencia 
and  at  Malaga  in  the  south.     Sherry  wine  gets  its  name 
from  Jerez,  and  is  exported  from  Cadiz. 

Barcelona  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  and  port 
of  Spain.      There  cotton  and  silk  are  woven,  paper  is 
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made  from  the  coarse  esparto-grass,  and  corks  from  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree. 

Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  like  Valencia,  is  famous 
for  its  fruits,  especially  oranges. 

The  Andalusian  plains  are  noted  for  their  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep.  From  the  latter  a  specially  fine  kind 
of  wool  used  to  be  obtained,  but  now  it  is  not  as  good  as 
formerly.  It  is  here  that  fierce  bulls  are  kept  for  the 
bull-fights  that  the  Spaniards  love  to  watch. 

Besides  these  animals  there  are  still  such  wild  beasts 
as  bears  and  wolves,  in  the  mountains;  the  beautiful 
scarlet  flamingo  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  river 
valleys,  and  the  ape  is  found  near  Gibraltar,  the  only 
spot  in  Europe  where  it  lives  in  a  wild  state. 

Sardine-fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Minerals. — Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Quicksilver  is 
found  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  copper  not  far  from  Seville. 
A  large  amount  of  good  iron  is  mined  at  Bilbao,  in  the 
north,  and  near  Toledo  and  Madrid.  Much  of  it  is  sent 
to  England,  but  steel  swords  and  other  arms  are  made 
at  Toledo. 

Coal  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  salt  is  found  in  the  marshes  of  the 
south-west  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  rocks. 

With  so  many  products  Spain  ought  to  be  a  very  rich 
country,  especially  as  there  are  excellent  harbours  on 
the  coast.  Until  recently,  however,  there  were  very  few 
Spanish  railways,  and  even  now  there  are  not  as  many 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Goods  are  still  carried  about 
the  country  by  means  of  strings  of  mules  laden  with 
packs.  There  are  many  brigands  in  Spain,  and  the 
muleteer  generally  goes  armed  with  a  gun  to  defend 
himself  and  his  merchandise. 
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History. — The  Romans  conquered  the  original  people 
of  Spain,  called  the  Iberians,  and  that  is  why  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages  are  rather  like  Latin. 

A  few  people  in  the  north,  called  Basques,  are  said  to 
be  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Iberian  race. 

Other  nations  poured  into  Spain  after  the  Roman 
Conquest,  and  finally  a  kingdom  of  Goths  was  set  up. 

In  710,  however,  the  Moors,  who  were  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  Mahomet,  burst  into  the  country  from 
Africa,  and  conquered  the  Goths,  who  fled  to  the  north. 
The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  was  said  to  have  gone  into 
battle  in  an  ivory  chariot,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes, 
fled  from  it  on  foot.  His  cloak  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  but  he  was  never  seen  again,  and  was 
most  likely  drowned  while  trying  to  swim  across. 

The  great  Emperor  Charlemagne  entered  Spain,  fought 
with  the  Moors,  and  prevented  their  spreading  farther 
into  Europe,  though  he  could  not  destroy  the  kingdom 
they  had  set  up.  Songs  were  written  telling  how  his 
brave  knights,  Roland  and  Oliver,  defended  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near 
Roncesvalles.  There  is  still  in  the  Pyrenees  a  tiny 
independent  republic  called  Andorra,  and  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  granted  freedom  to  the  men  of  Andorra 
for  the  help  they  afforded  him  against  the  Moors. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Christians  in  the  north 
of  Spain  grew  gradually  stronger,  until  they  conquered 
and  ruled  nearly  half  the  country.  There  were  con- 
stant wars  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  but  it 
was  not  till  Isabella  of  Castile  married  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  in  1469,  and  so  united  two  of  the  largest 
provinces,  that  the  Christians  were  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  Moors.  In  1492  fell  Granada,  the  city  where 
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the  Moors  had  built  their  wonderful  palace,  the  Al- 
hambra,  with  its  carved  stone  lace-work,  arches  and 
balconies  of  coloured  porcelain  and  marble,  its  fountains, 
its  orange-groves,  and  its  famous  Court  of  the  Lions. 
Unfortunately  Isabella  was  intolerant  of  any  other  re- 
ligion than  her  own,  and  the  Moors  were  not  only  con- 
quered, but  driven  out  of  Spain.  There  are  still  many 
beautiful  Moorish  castles  and  palaces  left  as  traces  of 
their  industry  and  skill,  and  it  was  they  who  taught 
the  Spaniards  how  to  water  their  dry  lands  artificially, 
and  so  to  turn  them  from  parched  deserts  into  blooming 
gardens.  It  was  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  who  gave  ships 
to  Christopher  Columbus  for  his  voyage  in  1492,  when 
he  sailed  over  the  Atlantic  and  discovered  the  West 
Indies.  He  set  up  the  flag  of  Spain  on  the  island  where 
he  landed,  and  very  soon  the  Spaniards  claimed  the 
larger  part  of  the  new  world.  At  one  time  Spain  pos- 
sessed nearly  the  whole  of  South  America,  as  well  as 
a  large  part  of  the  north. 

From  these  lands  she  gained  an  enormous  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  every  year,  but  Spain  did  not  treat  her 
colonies  well,  and  finally,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  broke  away  from  her  one  by  one. 
Long  before  this,  however,  Spain  began  to  lose  some  of 
her  power.  It  was  at  its  height  under  Charles  V — 
grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — for  he  ruled  over 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Empire,  as  well  as  Spain  and 
the  American  colonies.  His  son,  Philip  II,  however, 
lost  part  of  the  Netherlands,  because  he  persecuted  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  who  lived  there,  till  they  rebelled, 
and  after  long  sufferings  and  heroic  struggles  they 
gained  their  freedom  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  Philip  II,  too,  who  sent  the  Armada  to  attack 
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England  in  1588,  but  this  fleet  was  defeated  by  Drake 
and  his  fellow-captains,  and  then  was  finally  destroyed 
by  a  terrible  storm. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  British  seized  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  have  kept  ever  since.  It 
rises  steeply  from  the  sea,  and  bristles  with  guns  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  value 
it,  because  as  long  as  they  hold  Gibraltar  their  ships 
can  go  safely  past  on  their  way  to  India. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Napoleon  had 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and 
British  were  almost  the  only  nations  who  still  resisted 
him,  and  instead  of  fighting  against  each  other  they 
formed  an  alliance  against  the  French.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  landed  with  an  army,  and  after  years  of 
fighting,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  1807-1814,  Napoleon 
was  at  last  worsted. 

Many  places  in  Spain,  such  as  Corunna  and  Vittoria, 
are  connected  with  the  battles  of  this  war. 

Spain  is  ruled  by  a  king,  and  a  form  of  parliament 
known  as  the  Cortes. 

The  people  are  strongly  Roman  Catholic.  They  are 
ignorant  and  uneducated  for  the  most  part,  and  are 
often  lazy,  proud,  and  cruel.  Even  young  girls  will 
watch  bull-fights  with  enjoyment,  although  they  are  a 
spectacle  from  which  most  foreigners  would  turn  away 
in  disgust.  The  Spaniards  are  a  tall,  handsome  race, 
very  brave,  but  fierce  and  easily  provoked.  Portugal 
is  a  separate  kingdom,  and  is  ruled  either  by  a  king 
or  a  queen,  with  the  help  of  a  parliament  consisting 
of  two  houses. 

It  was  joined  to  Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  II,  but 
broke  away  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Balearic 
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Isles  and  the  Canary  Isles  are  the  chief  foreign  posses- 
sions of  Spain,  while  Portugal  owns  the  Island  of  Madeira 
and  the  Azores,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Madeira 
is  famous  for  its  wine  and  sugar,  and  the  Azores  send 
quantities  of  oranges  and  pine-apples  every  year  to  Eng- 
land. 

SUMMARY 
Mountains 


Pyrenees,    continued     by     the 

Cantabrian   Mountains. 
Mountains  of  Castile. 


Mountains  of  Toledo. 

Sierra  Morena. 

Sierra  Nevada  with  Mulahacen. 


Rivers 


Douro,  to  the  west. 
Tagus, 


Guadiana,        to  the  south-west. 
Guadalquivir, 


Ebro     on  the  east,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Climate  and  Products 

1.  NORTH-WEST  MOUNTAINOUS jtimber  and  pe 

WET  EEGION J 

(dry — extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Hot  dry  wind  from  Africa. 
Wheat,  tobacco,  grapes,  cork- 
trees. 

[sugar,    cotton,    rice,     mulberry, 
oranges,  figs,  almonds,  grapes, 
3.  HOT  VALLEYS  AND  PLAIN.. .-{     dates,  olives. 

Horses,  sheep,  mules,  bulls, 
from  Andalusia. 


Minerals 


Iron Bilbao. 

Copper...  near  Seville. 


Coal...  Guadalquivir  Valley. 
Salt....  south-west  marshes. 
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Towns 

SPAIN — Madrid capital — tobacco,  silk,  steel. 

Toledo on  Tagus — steel  swords,  tobacco. 

Seville on  Guadalquivir — tobacco,  fruit. 

Valencia oranges,  raisins,  silk,  tobacco.  ~\ 

M alaga raisins.  I  Spanish 

Barcelona...  cotton,  silk,  paper,  corks.  j     ports. 

Cadiz sherry  exported.  J 

Granada old  Moorish  capital,  with  Alhambra  palace. 

PORTUGAL — Lisbon capital,  on  Tagus,  destroyed!  -D 

T_          A,        ,,,___   ^        Portuguese 
by  earthquake,  1755.         [-          ^ 

Oporto port  wine. 


CHAPTER  V 
Balkan  Peninsula 

The  Balkan  states  form  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
Mediterranean  peninsulas  of  Europe.  They  consist  of 
the  countries  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro.  The  two  states  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina belong  geographically  to  the  Balkans,  but  they 
have  been  under  the  control  of  Austria  since  the  year 
1878.  The  whole  peninsula  is  not  twice  the  size  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  length  of  its  coast-line  is  greater 
than  that  of  Spain.  This  is  due  to  the  many  indenta- 
tions and  projections  on  this  "peninsula  of  peninsulas". 

Coast-line  and  Surroundings. — On  the  west  lie  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  Off  the  coast  the  beautiful 
Ionian  Isles  are  to  be  seen,  of  which  the  largest  is  Corfu. 
The  slopes  are  clothed  with  grey -green  olive-trees,  dark 
myrtles,  and  glossy -leaved  orange  groves  with  golden 
fruit.  Masses  of  roses  grow  wild,  scenting  the  air  and 
making  gay  patches  of  colour.  A  smaller  island,  Ithaca, 
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is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Ulysses,  famous  for  his 
wanderings  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  of  which  the  story  is 
told  by  the  poet  Homer. 

Opposite  to  these  islands  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  separates 
the  Morea  (or  "  mulberry  leaf")  peninsula  from  the  main- 
land of  Greece.  It  is  connected  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Corinth — so  narrow  that  once  the  Spartans,  at  war 
with  Athens,  marched  across  it  in  a  night.  All  the 
soldiers  carried  oars,  and  they  manned  some  old  boats 
they  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  took  by  surprise 
the  island  of  Salamis,  where  the  Athenian  treasures  were 
stored,  before  their  enemies  were  aware  of  their  coming. 
The  main  sea  on  the  east  is  the  .ZEgean,  with  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands.  In  the  south  lies  Crete;  farther  north 
are  the  Cyclades,  or  circle  islands,  and  the  Sporades,  or 
scattered  islands.  %  In  the  midst  of  the  former  stands  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos,  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
twin  god  and  goddess  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  famous 
for  its  temple  and  treasures.  Besides  these  groups  there 
is  the  long  island  of  Euboea,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Attica,  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

A  three-fingered  peninsula,  like  a  repetition  of  the 
Morea,  juts  out  from  the  coast  of  Turkey.  Through  one 
of  its  prongs  the  "Great  King"  Xerxes  of  Persia  cut  a 
canal,  that  his  fleet  might  avoid  its  dangerous  headland 
on  their  journey  to  attack  Greece  in  the  year  480  B.C. 
Farther  east,  the  fortified  Dardanelles  leads  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  by  another  narrow  opening,  the  Bosphorus, 
ships  can  enter  the  Black  Sea,  The  Bosphorus  means 
"the  ford  of  the  ox",  and  gets  its  name  from  an  old 
Grecian  tale  of  the  princess  lo,  who  was  transformed  into 
a  cow  and  swam  across  its  waters. 

Surface. — The  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
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consists  of  high  table-land,  with  irregular  mountain 
groups,  very  few  of  which  can  be  called  ranges.  Down 
the  middle  run  the  Pindus  Mountains,  a  continuation  of 
the  Julian  and  Dinaric  Alps  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The 
Balkan  Mountains  sweep  to  the  east,  and  give  their  name 
to  the  peninsula,  Thick  woods  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech 
clothe  their  slopes,  and  wolves  and  bears  are  still  found 
in  them.  A  southerly  branch  is  known  as  the  Rhodope 
Eange.  Near  the  south-east  border  of  Turkey  stands 
Mount  Olympus,  whose  snowy  summit  was  supposed  to  be 
the  home  of  the  ancient  Greek  gods.  The  Carpathians 
and  Transylvanian  Alps  form  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  peninsula. 

Rivers. — Just  below  the  slopes  of  the  latter  ranges  lies 
the  Roumanian  plain,  drained  by  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries — the  Aluta  and  Pruth  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Morava  and  Isker  on  the  right.  Part  of  this  plain  is 
composed  of  the  same  rich  black  soil  as  is  found  in  Hun- 
gary and  Russia,  and  splendid  crops  of  maize  and  wheat 
are  obtained  from  it.  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea,  however,  lies  a  grassy,  swampy  land,  where  crops  are 
not  grown.  Across  this  runs  a  wall,  built  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan  to  keep  out  savage  tribes  from  the  north. 

South  of  the  Balkans  lies  the  Maritza  river  valley, 
famous  for  its  roses,  from  which  scent  is  made.  The 
Vardar  is  the  only  other  stream  of  importance,  and  there 
are  no  further  plains  except  in  narrow  mountain  valleys, 
and  small  strips  of  low  land  along  the  coast,  such  as  the 
plain  of  Attica. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  is  not  unlike  that  of  Italy — warm  and  sunny, 
tempered  by  the  Mediterranean  breezes. 

1.  The  Northern  Plain  is  a  region  of  extremes,  for  it  is 
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a  broad  stretch  of  land  shut  off  from  the  open  sea.  In 
the  winter  a  cold  wind  blows  down  from  Russia,  snow 
falls,  and  sometimes  there  is  ice  on  the  Danube.  The 
summers  are  very  hot,  with  violent  thunder-storms 
occasionally. 

Although  the  peasants  do  not  use  the  best  methods  of 
farming,  yet  a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  maize  is 
exported  from  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  feed  on  the  pastures  of  the  plain. 

The  peasants  make  sheep-skin  coats,  and  weave  rough 
home-spun  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

2.  The  climate  of  the  Mountain  Region  is  cold.     Snow 
falls  for  three  months  in  the  winter.     This  is  the  forest 
district   of   the  Balkans.     Resin  is   obtained  from   the 
pines,  and  huge  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on  acorns. 
These  latter  are  also  gathered  and  exported  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  leather. 

3.  South  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  the  climate  is  warm 
and  delightful,  except  on  the  higher  slopes.     Snow  does 
not    often    fall,   the   air    is    peculiarly    clear,   and    the 
summers  are   very  hot.     Like  Italy,  the  south  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  suffers  from  the  dry,  hot  sirocco  wind 
from    Africa.     In    this    Hot    Southern    Region   myrtles, 
olives,  oranges,  figs,  and  mulberries  grow.     There  are 
crops  of  corn  and  tobacco;  wine  is  made  from  the  grape, 
and  the  silk-worm  is  cultivated  on  the  mulberry -trees. 

Minerals. — Although  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  some 
minerals,  very  little  mining  is  carried  on  yet.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  Cyclades,  the  island  of  Paros  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  marble,  and  petroleum  has  been  found  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  ever  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece. 

Turkey. — Turkey  lies  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  who  then  made  themselves  masters  of 
tne  whole  of  what  are  now  called  the  Balkan  States. 

The  Turks  are  a  brave  race,  but  very  cruel.  They  are 
followers  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  worship  him  in 
their  mosques.  They  believe  that  it  is  right  to  persecute 
and  oppress  those  who  do  not  accept  their  religion.  A 
large  number  of  the  people  in  the  Balkan  states  were 
Christians,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  their  Pope,  and  in 
consequence  they  were  persecuted  and  terribly  ground 
down  by  the  heavy  taxes,  the  robbery  and  injustice,  of 
the  Turks. 

The  result  was  that,  one  after  another,  the  Christian 
states  rebelled,  and  in  the  end  broke  away  from  Turkey. 
In  1904  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians  in  Turkey  itself,  and  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages  were  massacred.  Several  times  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  tried  to  interfere  to  stop  the  Turkish 
oppression,  but  they  are  so  jealous  of  each  other  that 
they  do  not  accomplish  much.  The  Sultan,  who  is  the 
ruler  of  Turkey,  knows  this,  and  though  he  is  ready  to 
promise  any  number  of  reforms,  he  never  really  carries 
them  out. 

In  1853  "Russia  tried  to  persuade  England  and  France 
to  join  her  in  a  plan  to  divide  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  among  themselves.  As  the  two 
countries  would  not  agree  to  this,  Russia  proceeded  to 
occupy  Roumania  on  her  own  account,  and  Turkey 
declared  war  on  her.  England  and  France  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Turks,  and  attacked  Russia  in  her  own 
territory — the  Crimean  Peninsula, — in  1854.  After  two 
years'  severe  fighting  Russia  made  peace,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Turkey  alone  for  some  time. 
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In  1877,  however,  Russia  once  more  interfered  in 
Turkey,  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  were  defeated,  and 
agreed  to  a  treaty  very  favourable  to  Russia,  but  this 
was  modified  at  a  European  congress,  and  in  1878  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  Montenegro,  and  Servia  received  recognition 
of  their  freedom,  and  Russia  recovered  a  piece  of  land 
north  of  the  Danube  which  had  once  been  hers,  but 
which  she  had  lost  in  the  Crimean  War. 

With  such  a  bad  sort  of  government,  Turkey  is  not  as 
rich  and  prosperous  as  she  might  be. 

Grain  and  tobacco  are  exported  from  Salonica,  and 
olive-oil  from  the  island  of  Crete.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared;  the  wool  of  the  latter  is  made  into 
rough  cloth  and  into  Turkey  carpets.  Silk  is  made  at 
Salonica  and  at  Constantinople,  where  leather -work  is 
also  carried  on.  The  latter  city  is  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
standing  on  an  inlet  of  the  Bosphorus  known  as  the 
Golden  Horn.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world  when  viewed  from  the  sea;  many  of  the 
houses  are  painted  in  vivid  colours,  such  as  blue  or  red, 
slender  minarets  start  up  from  numerous  mosques,  and 
gardens  and  woods  of  dark  cypresses  grow  on  the  slopes 
up  which  the  city  extends.  Constantinople  is  very  old, 
for  it  was  built  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  so  beautiful  a  town  when  seen  close 
at  hand;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  miserable,  dirty  hovels,  though  there  are  picturesque 
bazaars  where  the  merchants  sit  cross-legged,  each  wear- 
ing a  red  fez  and  smoking  a  long  pipe  as  he  waits  to 
show  his  wares  to  purchasers. 
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One  of  the  most  famous  mosques  is  that  of  St.  Sophia, 
once  a  Christian  cathedral  before  the  Turks  took  the 
city. 

Although  Turkey  possesses  both  copper  and  iron,  the 
people  do  not  trouble  to  mine  them,  and  the  country  has 
few  manufactures. 

Greece. — In  very  ancient  times  the  Greeks  were  one 
of  the  cleverest  races  in  the  world.  The  country  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  little  states,  each  governed  from 
its  chief  city.  Athens,  dedicated  to  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  was  one  of  the  greatest.  There  are  still 
standing  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  a  temple  to  Athena. 
Near  it  towered  a  huge  statue  of  the  goddess,  with  a 
golden  plume,  which  was  visible  far  out  at  sea  to  the 
sailors  returning  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  city  was 
built  round  a  sacred  fortified  hill,  called  the  Acropolis, 
and  beneath  this  modern  Athens  has  been  rebuilt.  Some 
of  the  greatest  poets,  sculptors,  and  thinkers  of  the 
world  were  Athenians,  but  unfortunately  this  greatness 
came  to  an  end,  and  Athens  fell  before  the  power  of 
another  Grecian  city,  called  Sparta.  The  Spartans  cared 
nothing  for  beauty  and  wit,  as  the  Athenians  did;  their 
ideal  for  a  man  was  that  he  should  be  a  strong  soldier. 
Every  weakly  baby  was  left  to  die  on  the  mountains,  so 
that  none  but  the  healthy  should  live.  A  boy  was  sent 
to  live  in  the  barracks  as  soon  as  he  was  seven  years  old, 
and  there  he  underwent  many  hardships,  such  as  cold, 
hunger,  and  beatings,  to  teach  him  to  endure  pain 
bravely.  The  women  were  not  much  less  hardy,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  never  such  a  nation  of 
soldiers  as  the  Spartans,  but  they  were  not  clever,  for 
they  despised  mere  learning. 

The  most  splendid  time  in  Greece  was  the  fifth  cen- 
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tury  B.C.,  when  the  Persians  invaded  the  land  to  conquer  it. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  these  little  states  could  with- 
stand the  army  of  the  "  Great  King",  but  they  loved  their 
country  so  much,  and  fought  so  bravely,  that  Xerxes 
the  Persian  was  obliged  to  retreat.  One  instance  of 
Greek  courage  has  become  proverbial.  King  Leonidas  of 
;Sparta  and  300  of  his  countrymen  were  caught  between 
two  Persian  forces  at  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB. .  There 
was  time  for  them  to  retire,  but  no  Spartans  ever  did 
that,  so  they  waited  for  the  enemy  to  approach,  and 
fought  on  and  on  till  every  man  was  killed. 

Greece,  however,  was  conquered  in  the  end,  first  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  then  by  the  Romans,  and  finally,  in 
the  fifteenth  century — much  nearer  our  own  times, — by 
the  Turks. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Greeks 
rebelled  against  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Turks.  Other 
European  nations  helped  them,  and  in  1829  they  regained 
their  freedom  and  set  up  a  king  of  their  own. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  tobacco, 
,silk,  and  wine.  Honey  is  plentiful,  and  so  excellent 
that  a  tax  is  put  upon  bees.  The  town  of  Corinth  has 
given  its  name  to  a  small  grape,  which  is  dried  in  the 
sun  and  exported  in  the  form  of  currants. 

Sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules  are  kept,  and  fishing 
is  carried  on  all  round  the  coast. 

Roumania, — Roumania  consists  of  the  fertile  corn-plain 
of  the  Danube,  but  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
battle-ground  in  every  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

In  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Roumania  obtained 
her  freedom,  and  is  now  governed  by  her  own  king  and 
<council  and  her  own  form  of  parliament. 

The  country  has  no  manufactures,  and  its  wealth  con- 
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sists  in  the  grain  exported  from  Kustenji,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  herds  and  flocks  of  its  pastures.  Bukarest, 
the  capital,  is  a  trading  centre  between  Turkey  and 
Hungary. 

Servia. — Servia  is  a  land  of  woods  and  pastures.  Its 
chief  wealth  consists  in  huge  herds  of  swine,  fattened  on 
acorns,  and  exported  to  Hungary.  There  are  minerals 
in  Servia,  such  as  coal  and  copper,  but  very  little  mining 
is  carried  on. 

The  country  became  free  in  1829,  but  still  continued 
to  pay  tribute  to  Turkey  till  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  It  has  a  national  assembly  and  a  king.  In  the 
year  1903  the  king  and  his  queen  were  cruelly  murdered 
by  their  rebellious  subjects,  in  their  own  palace,  and  the 
head  of  another  family  was  called  upon  to  reign.  This 
terrible  crime  took  place  in  the  capital,  Belgrade  ("  White 
Fortress"),  on  the  Danube. 

Bulgaria. — Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia  together 
form  one  state,  which  has  been  free  from  Turkey,  and 
had  its  own  prince,  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  it  still  pays  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 

The  products,  like  those  of  Roumania,  consist  of  maize 
and  wheat,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Maritza  valley  is 
famous  for  its  rose  gardens,  from  which  the  scent  called 
ottar  of  roses  is  made. 

Sofia  is  the  capital;  Burgas  and  Varna  are  corn  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

Montenegro. — Montenegro  ("Black  Mountain")  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Balkan  States;  yet  it  was  the  first  to 
break  free  from  Turkey,  for  it  has  been  independent 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Flocks  and  herds  are  kept  on  the  mountain-slopes, 
but  the  country  has  few  other  products  and  is  not  rich. 
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The  people  are  brave  and  warlike.  They  have  their  own 
king  and  assembly,  which  meets  at  the  capital,  Cettinje, 
but  the  latter  is  hardly  more  than  a  village  in  size. 


SUMMARY 


WEST — 


Coast 

SOUTH — 


Ionian   Islands  with  Corfu. 
Gulf  of  Corinth. 

EAST — 

Cyclades,    "j 

Sporades,    I  in  ^Egean  Sea. 

Eubcea,        J 


The  Morea. 
island  of  Crete. 

ENTRANCE  TO  BLACK  SEA — 
Dardanelles. 
Sea  of  Marmora. 
Bosphorus. 


Pindus  Mountains. 
Balkan 


Heights 


Rivers 


Rhodope  Mountains* 
Mount  Olympus. 


Danube through  Eoumanian  plain  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Maritza into  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

Vardar 

Climate  and  Products 

1.  EXTREME  EOUMANIAN  PLAIN corn  and  cattle. 

2.  COOL  MOUNTAIN  SLOPES pasture,  forests. 

icorn,  tobacco,  fruits,  silk. 


3.  WARM    SOUTHERN 
VALLEYS. 


PLAINS    AND) 


States 


TURKEY— Constantinople.,  manufactures  silk,  leather,  carpets. 

Salonica exports  grain,  tobacco,  silk. 

GREECE — Products corn,olive-oil,wine,  tobacco,  honey. 

Athens capital,  with  Piraeus,  its  port. 

Corinth  exports  currants. 

Sparta famous  in  old  days. 
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ROUMANIA — Products corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 

Bukarest  capital — trade  with  Hungary. 

Kustenji on  Black  Sea — exports  corn. 

SERVIA — Chief  wealth herds  of  pigs. 

Belgrade on  Danube,  is  capital. 

BULGARIA — Products corn,  sheep,  cattle,  ottar  of  roses. 

Sofia capital. 

^urgas JBlack  Sea  ports  for  corn. 

Varna J 

MONTENEGRO — pastoral  country. 

Cettinje chief  village. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Austria 

Austria  is  one  of  the  more  inland  countries  of  Europe; 
it  is  surrounded  by  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  Balkan  States,  respectively  on  the  west,  north,  east, 
and  south,  and  has  only  one  strip  of  coast  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Surface. — In  the  west  of  Austria,  and  along  the  coast, 
the  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  of  the  Alps  are  con- 
tinued. To  the  north  of  this  there  is  a  plateau  shut 
in  by  mountains  on  every  side.  In  the  centre  of  the 
country  lies  the  great  Hungarian  river  plain,  enclosed 
by  a  semicircular  range. 

Heights. — There  are  many  ranges  in  the  west  of  Aus- 
tria, but  they  may  be  termed  collectively  the  Tyrolese 
Alps.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  same  snow-capped  peaks 
and  green,  fertile  valleys  as  in  Switzerland,  for  this  is  a 
continuation  of  the  mountainous  region  of  that  country. 
On  the  southern  borders  lie  the  Carnie  and  Julian  Alps, 
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and  they  are  continued  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  in  the  Dinaric  Range.  Some  of  the  peaks  in  these 
southern  mountains  are  of  curious  shapes — jagged  points 
standing  up  like  great  teeth.  In  some  places  the  rocks 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  when  the  sun  sets  a 
wonderful  glow  comes  over  all  the  mountains. 

The  northern  plateau  is  called  Bohemia,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  lies  the  Bbhmer  Wald.  This  means  "  Bohemian 
Wood  ",  and  the  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  slopes 
are  covered  with  thick  forests.  To  the  north  are  the 
Erz  Gebirge  or  "  ore  mountains  ",  so  called  because  there 
are  rich  mines  in  them,  especially  of  iron  and  coal.  To 
the  east  of  the  plateau  lies  a  series  of  ranges,  such  as  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  or  "  Giant  Mountains ",  and  the  Adler 
Gebirge,  or  "  Eagle  Mountains  ".  The  great  horse-shoe 
range  which  shuts  in  the  Hungarian  plain  is  called  the 
Carpathian  range  in  the  north,  but  the  southern  branch 
has  another  name,  that  of  Transylvanian  Alps.  These 
mountains  are  some  of  the  richest  in  Europe  as  regards 
minerals.  There  are  many  salt-mines  in  them,  and  gold 
is  also  found. 

Elvers. — The  great  river  running  through  the  central 
plain  of  Austria  is  the  Danube.  It  rises  in  the  Black 
Forest  of  Germany,  and  enters  Austria  through  an 
opening  between  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and  the  Bohemian 
plateau. 

During  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  flows 
through  a  country  of  snow  mountains  and  dark  fir 
forests.  Great  towering  crags  jut  up  here  and  there, 
waterfalls  splash  and  gleam  down  their  slopes,  and 
their  summits  are  oftened  crowned  with  ruined  castles — 
old  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  turbulent 
nobles  defended  themselves  and  their  followers. 
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Here  the  Inn  joins  the  Danube  on  the  right;  this 
tributary  flows  down  a  beautiful  Alpine  valley  called 
the  Engadine,  much  visited  by  tourists  in  the  summer. 

A  little  farther  on  Vienna  is  situated  on  the  river 
banks.  In  the  distance  snow  peaks  are  still  visible; 
near  at  hand  are  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  the  city 
itself  is  picturesque  with  many  tall  spires,  such  as  that 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  Barges  towing  great 
floats  of  wood  move  slowly  past,  bearing  the  timber 
from  the  forests  to  various  towns  on  the  river.  After 
leaving  Vienna,  the  Danube  is  soon  forced  to  take  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  south,  round  a  spur  of  high  land 
which  runs  out  across  the  plain.  On  opposite  sides  of 
this  spur  lie  the  Neusiedler  See  and  the  Flatten  See. 
These  lakes  are  the  remains  of  what  were  once  big 
inland  seas  that  have  been  slowly  drying  up  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Flatten  See  still  has  a  length 
of  50  miles  of  water,  but  not  long  ago,  during  some  dry 
seasons,  part  of  its  bed  was  left  bare,  and  ploughed  and 
sown  with  corn. 

Just  south  of  the  turn  made  by  the  river  lies  Buda- 
Pest,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  It  really  consists  of  two 
towns;  Buda  is  the  old  city,  and  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  while  on  the  other  rise  the  more  modern  buildings 
of  Pest.  The  houses  stand  on  terraces  all  up  a  steep 
slope,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  an  old  fortress. 
After  leaving  the  city  the  Danube  flows  on  through  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  fields  of  wheat 
and  of  red  clover,  and  beautiful  vineyards  stretch 
on  either  bank.  The  Drave  and  Save,  from  the  Alps, 
flow  in  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Theiss,  from  the  Car- 
pathians, on  the  left. 

In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  dotted  with  thousands 
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of  little  green  islands.  Just  at  the  spot  where  it  leaves 
Austria,  great  rocks  used  to  stretch  across  the  stream,  and 
these  were  called  the  Iron  Gates.  Beyond  the  gates  were 
whirlpools,  down  which  the  ice  splintered  and  crashed 
when  it  was  floated  down  from  the  upper  reaches  in 
winter.  The  rocks  were  finally  blown  up  to  allow 
vessels  to  sail  freely  down  the  stream. 

Near  by  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort  in  which 
are  to  be  seen  the  "Tablets  of  Trajan";  these  are  blocks 
of  stone  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  legion  of  soldiers  who  made  for  him  a 
road  which  is  still  called  the  "  Via  Trajana  ".  After  this 
the  Danube  flows  through  the  plain  of  Roumania,  grow- 
ing ever  broader  and  broader;  finally  it  pours  its  waters 
through  a  great  delta  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Besides  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  Austria  has  the  early 
reaches  of  two  German  rivers,  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  Vistula,  from  the  Carpathians;  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  regarded  as  really  belonging  to  the  country. 

Climate  and  Products, — The  climate,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  products,  of  Austria  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  surface  of  the  land — whether  mountain- 
ous or  low-lying,  whether  on  the  coast  or  far  inland. 

1.  The  Plateau  of  Bohemia  lies  farthest  north;  it  is  a 
long  way  from  any  sea-coast,  and  consequently  has  what 
is  called  a  continental  or  extreme  climate,  that  is  to  say, 
a  hot  summer  and  cold  winter.  The  heat,  however,  is 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  plateau  lies  high. 
It  has  not  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  because  it  is  sheltered 
by  mountains  and  is  also  far  from  the  west  coast  of 
Europe,  which  is  the  rainiest  part  of  the  continent.  This 
sort  of  climate  suits  corn  and  hops,  both  of  which  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
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There  is  plenty  of  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses,  and 
on  the  mountains  are  forests,  from  which  timber  is 
obtained.  The  latter  is  used  for  making  furniture  in 
the  chief  town,  Prag,  on  the  Moldau;  there  are  also  many 
mills  for  grinding  the  corn  into  flour.  Iron  and  coal  are 
both  found  in  Bohemia,  and  iron-smelting  is  carried  on 
in  many  parts.  There  are  also  sugar  factories  and  beer 
breweries,  but  the  great  industry  is  that  of  porcelain  and 
glass-making.  Sometimes  the  workmen  carry  home 
great  bundles  of  glass  rods  to  be  made  up  into  various 
articles.  Sometimes  they  work  in  factories,  and  send 
such  things  as  glass  tumblers,  decanters,  looking-glasses, 
soda-water  syphons,  buttons,  sham  pearls,  and  lamp- 
chimneys  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  men  stay  at  the 
furnaces  for  eighteen  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  midst  of 
terrible  heat;  then  they  go  home  to  rest  for  two  days. 
They  are  carefully  trained,  and  there  are  schools  where 
the  young  glass-makers  study  the  best  designs,  copied 
from  old  Roman  and  Greek  vases.  They  also  have  to 
grind  up  specimens  of  old  glass,  to  learn  how  to  get  good 
colours  in  their  wares. 

2.  The  Tyrol  and  Central  Provinces  of  Austria  consist 
chiefly  of  wild  country  with  many  snowy  mountain 
ranges  and  deep  valleys,  like  the  south  of  Switzerland. 
There  is  plenty  of  pasture  for  sheep,  and  the  mountains 
are  rich  in  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  quicksilver.  In  con- 
sequence, one  of  the  chief  industries  is  the  smelting  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  a  good  deal  of  machinery  is  made. 
Salzburg  is  a  salt-mining  centre,  as  its  name  shows. 
It  stands  on  the  River  Inn,  and  both  this  town  and 
Innsbruck  are  great  tourist  resorts  in  summer. 

Round  about  Vienna,  where  the  country  is  lower  and 
flatter,  there  are  vineyards  and  corn-fields.  Vienna 
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flour  is  famous,  but  the  city  has  many  other  industries 
besides.  The  timber  floated  down  the  Danube  from  the 
forests  is  made  into  river-boats,  furniture,  and  musical 
instruments,  such  as  violins. 

3.  The  Hungarian  Plain  lies  dry,  warm,  and  sheltered, 
encircled  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains.     It  is  a  flat  and 
almost  treeless  plain,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries.     In   the   south-east,  however,   the   lowland 
gives  way  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Transylvania. 

Large  quantities  of  corn  are  grown  on  the  plain,  and 
are  ground  into  excellent  flour.  There  are  also  many 
vineyards,  and  wine  is  made.  The  town  of  Tokay  has 
given  its  name  to  one  special  brand  of  wine;  it  is  valued 
so  highly  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sometimes  makes 
a  present  of  "  Imperial  Tokay  "  to  other  sovereigns. 

In  the  mountains  all  sorts  of  metals  are  mined,  includ- 
ing gold.  The  capital  of  Hungary  is  the  double  town 
Buda-Pest,  on  the  Danube. 

4.  On  the  Adriatic  Coast,  to  the  north,  stand  Trieste,  the 
great  shipbuilding  port  of  Austria,  and  Frame,  the  corn 
port  of  Hungary.    The  coast  region  includes,  among  other 
provinces,  the  two  states  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which 
were  taken  from  the  Balkan  group  and  given  to  Austria 
in  1878,  after  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  climate  is  warm,  but  in  the  early  summer  a  cold 
wind,  called  the  "bora",  blows  down  from  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west.  There  is  not  much  corn-growing  land, 
but  the  hills  of  Bosnia  are  richly  wooded,  and  in  the 
valleys  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges,  olives,  and  rice  are 
abundant.  Herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  kept, 
and  hives  of  honey-bees,  as  in  Greece. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  and  from  the 
many  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  In  Herzegovina  there 
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is  a  region  of  wild  desolate  rock  desert,  called  the  Karst, 
but  this  is  interrupted  by  fertile  valleys  wherever  a 
spring  or  stream  can  be  found. 

There  are  few  roads  and  few  manufactures  or  mines, 
for  the  country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  bad  rule 
of  the  Turks,  but  as  it  grows  more  settled  it  ought  to 
become  prosperous,  for  it  has  a  good  climate  and  some 
fertile  lands.  The  capital  of  Bosnia  is  Bosna-Serai,  and 
that  of  Herzegovina  is  Mostar. 

5.  Outside  the  Carpathians,  to  the  north-east,  lies  the 
country  of  Galicia,  sloping  down  to  the  great  northern 
plain.  At  one  time  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  but  that  country  was  divided  up  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
climate  is  dry,  with  a  long  cold  winter,  and  short  hot 
summer.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown,  as  in  Bohemia, 
timber  is  obtained  from  the  mountains,  and  herds  and 
flocks  are  kept  on  the  pastures.  Petroleum  and  salt  are 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  salt-mines  of  Wielicska 
are  especially  famous.  Great  chambers  or  caverns  have 
been  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  round  these  run  wooden 
galleries,  where  the  miners  work.  The  walls  glitter  by 
the  light  of  torches  and  lanterns,  as  though  covered 
with  diamonds.  A  whole  church  has  been  carved  out, 
and  all  the  seats,  statues,  the  altar  and  crucifix,  are  made 
of  salt.  The  miners  have  also  a  great  underground 
banquet-hall,  and  when  this  is  lit  up  it  looks  as  magni- 
ficent as  any  king's  palace.  Within  the  mines  are  several 
underground  lakes  many  hundreds  of  feet  long,  and  it  is 
possible  to  row  in  a  boat  over  their  black  waters  beneath 
the  great  arches  of  the  salt  rock. 

The  chief  town  in  Galicia  is  Cracow,  once  the  capital 
of  Poland. 
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History, — The  people  of  Austria  are  of  German  race. 
In  the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  during 
the  ninth  century,  the  "  Oester-reich  ",  or  eastern  state, 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  margrave,  whose 
business  it  was  to  defend  the  land  from  the  invasions 
of  such  fierce  Mongolian  tribes  as  the  Avars,  and  Mag- 
yars or  Hungarians,  who  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
in  the  plain  of  Hungary. 

Meanwhile  Austrian  territory  was  increased  by  inheri- 
tance and  conquest;  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  added, 
and  at  one  time  the  Archdukes  of  Austria — as  the  rulers 
were  then  called — had  power  over  Switzerland,  though 
the  Swiss  rebelled,  and  broke  away  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1483  the  ruler  of  Austria — a 
member  of  the  royal  House  of  Hapsburg — was  made 
Emperor,  and  from  that  time  on  till  1806  there  was 
always  one  of  the  Hapsburgs  upon  the  imperial  throne 
About  a  century  later,  in  1527,  Hungary  was  added  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  but  the  Hungarians  proved 
rebellious  subjects,  and  often  made  alliances  with  the 
Turks  against  their  sovereign.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  Austria,  like  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
suffered  from  the  great  religious  struggle  of  Protestant 
against  Roman  Catholic,  known  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  1618-1648.  Already,  in  1415,  there  had  arisen  in 
Bohemia  a  reformer  named  Huss,  but  he  was  burnt  as  a 
heretic  in  Prag,  and  his  followers  soon  suppressed.  When 
the  great  Reformation  spread  over  Europe,  a  terrible 
struggle  took  place  between  the  two  religious  parties. 
In  Austria  the  victory  lay  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  views  are  still  held  by  the  Austrians  of  to-day. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  much  more  peaceful 
than  the  seventeenth,  for  war  broke  out  between  the 
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famous  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  dangerous 
neighbour,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  In  the  end 
the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give  up  some  land  to  him, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  once  more 
added  to  their  territories  by  joining  with  Prussia  and 
Russia  in  shamelessly  dividing  up  the  unfortunate 
country  of  Poland,  which  lay  to  the  north-east  of  their 
country. 

Like  the  rest  of  Europe,  Austria  became  involved  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and,  after  being  defeated  in  some 
terrible  battles,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  great  French 
leader.  In  1806  Napoleon  took  away  from  the  ruler  of 
Austria  his  position  as  head  of  the  old  so-called  Roman 
Empire,  but  allowed  him  to  take  instead  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria.  This  title  remained  unaltered  even 
after  Napoleon  was  finally  defeated  and  banished,  and 
has  been  continued  by  the  Royal  Family  to  this  day. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  many  troubles  to  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  land  in  Italy,  and  loss  of 
power  in  Germany.  The  Hungarians  also  rebelled,  and, 
after  more  than  one  fierce,  vain  struggle,  won  their 
liberty  in  1866.  The  Hungarians  now  have  their  own 
form  of  government,  separate  from  that  of  Austria,  but 
the  emperor  of  that  country  is  also  King  of  Hungary. 
Austria  has  not  really  lost  by  these  changes,  for,  though 
her  dominions  are  smaller,  they  are  more  united  and 
more  loyal  than  in  the  days  when  her  empire  seemed 
greater  in  extent. 
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SUMMARY 

Physical  Features 

Tyrolese  Alps in  the  west. 

Dinaric  Alps on  south  coast. 

Bohmer  Wald } 

Erz  Gebirge ishutting  in  Bohemian  plateau. 

Riesen  Gebirge J 

Carpathian   Mountains.. .|shutti      in  Hungarian  plain. 
Transylvaman  Alps J 

River  Danube 

Inn \ 

Drave [-tributaries  on  right  bank. 

Save J 

Theiss tributary  on  left  banK. 

Climate 


Dry   and  extreme  in  Bohemia 

and  Galicia. 
Rather  warmer  in  Hungary. 


Varied    Alpine    climate    in    the 

Tyrol. 
Warm  and  fairly  dry  on  Adriatic. 


Products 

1.  PLATEAU    OF  BOHEMIA    AND^timber,  corn,  beet,  hops,  cattle, 

GALICIA /     and  horses. 

2.  TYROL pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

3.  HUNGARIAN  PLAIN vineyards,  corn-fields. 

4.  ADRIATIC  COAST fruits,  fishing. 


Minerals 


Iron  and  coal  in  Bohemia  and 


Quicksilver  and  salt  in  the  Alps. 


the  Alps.  Salt,  gold,  in  the  Carpathians. 

Towns 


Vienna /capital-flour,  fur- 

I     niture. 

•     Z,  ur^'"  Uummer  resorts. 
Innsbruck..  J 


Trieste 

Fiume J 


^Adriatic  ports. 


p  f  capital  of  Bohemia — 

"*  (centre  of  glass  trade. 
Buda  Pest   capital  of  Hungary. 

Tokay wine. 

Wielicska..    salt. 

C r aco w ....   old  capital  of  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
France 

France  lies  in  that  part  of  the  Continent  which  is 
nearest  to  England.  The  Channel  flows  between  the  two 
countries,  separating  them;  it  washes  the  northern  coast 
of  France,  while  the  Bay  of  Biscay  borders  the  land  on 
the  west;  both  these  pieces  of  water  are  inlets  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  south  lies  the  Mediterranean,  a 
tideless  inland  sea.  France  possesses  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica in  this  sea.  She  also  holds  Algeria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Indo-China 
in  Asia,  her  chief  foreign  possessions  lie  close  at  hand. 

Surface. — More  than  half  of  France  belongs  to  the 
great  northern  plain  of  Europe.  It  is  not  quite  flat,  but 
has  smooth  grassy  downs  running  across  itf,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  south  of  England;  it  is  supposed  that  at  one 
time  the  two  countries  were  joined,  and  a  plain  stretched 
across  what  is  now  the  narrow  strait  of  water  separating 
the  white  cliffs  of  Calais  from  those  of  Dover. 

In  the  east  and  south-east  of  France  there  is  a  table- 
land and  several  mountain  ranges,  belonging  to  that  great 
stretch  of  high  land  which  runs  through  the  south  and 
centre  of  Europe. 

Heights. — The  Alps,  with  their  snow  peaks  and  great 
glaciers,  form  the  boundary  in  the  south-east  between 
France  and  Italy.  Here  Mont  Blanc  raises  its  white 
summit,  and  here,  too,  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  has  been 
cut,  allowing  a  railway  to  run  through  into  Italy. 

North  of  these  come  the  Jura  Mountains,  between 
France  and  Switzerland;  these  are  much  lower  than  the 
Alps. 
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Farther  north  the  Vosges  Mountains  separate  France 
and  Germany;  they  are  rich  in  minerals. 

The  mountains  of  the  borders  are  separated  from  the 
central  highlands  by  a  river  valley  down  which  flows 
the  Rhone.  To  the  west  of  this  rise  the  Cevennes  Moun- 
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tains,  wild  and  rugged;  they  form  the  edge  of  the  Auvergne 
Plateau,  a  part  of  France  which  is  much  visited  for  its 
fine  scenery.  Great  rocks  stand  out  from  it,  broad  val- 
leys are  cut  through  it;  most  of  the  heights,  such  as  the 
Mont  Dore,  are  volcanic  peaks,  originally  formed  of  molten 
rock. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cevennes  lies  the  C&te  d'Or.  Coal 
and  other  minerals  are  found  in  this  range,  and  its  eastern 
slope,  leading  down  into  a  continuation  of  the  Rhone 
valley,  is  covered  with  some  of  the  best  vineyards  in  the 
country. 

In  the  south  the  great  Pyrenees  range  divides  France 
from  Spain. 

Elvers, — The  land  slopes,  on  the  whole,  from  the  heights 
in  the  east  across  the  western  plain  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
so  that  most  of  the  rivers  flow  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  P«hone  is  the  chief  exception,  for  it  finds  its  way 
southwards,  down  a  broad  valley  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Cevennes,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  chief  rivers  which  cross  the  plain  the  River 
Seine  lies  farthest  north,  and  flows  into  the  English 
Channel.  It  has  a  very  winding  course,  so  that  the  rail- 
way to  Paris  crosses  from  one  bank  to  another  again 
and  again,  by  means  of  numerous  bridges.  The  River 
Seine  flows  through  fertile  orchard  country;  its  course 
is  dotted  with  green  islands  on  which  willows  grow. 
It  was  up  this  river  that  the  bold  Norsemen  sailed  in 
the  tenth  century,  finally  settling  on  its  banks  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  they  called  their  state. 

The  Loire  is  the  longest  river,  and,  rising  in  the  Ce- 
vennes, it  flows  through  the  middle  of  France.  Some  of 
the  chief  forests  of  the  country  grow  on  its  banks. 

Farther  south  the  Dordogne,  from  the  Auvergne  Pla- 
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teau,  and  the  Garonne,  from  the  Pyrenees,  unite  to  form 
an  important  estuary  known  as  the  Gironde.  For  a  long 
time  the  English  held  Bordeaux,  on  this  estuary,  as  one 
of  their  chief  ports  in  France. 

Climate  and  Products. — 1.  The  climate  of  the  Northern 
Belt  of  France  is  very  much  like  that  of  England,, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  warmer  and  drier.  This  is 
almost  the  only  part  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept; 
Normandy  butter  and  Normandy  eggs  are  sent  over  to 
England  to  be  sold. 

There  are  also  many  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries,  and  the  pink  and  white  blossom  is  beautiful  in 
spring.  The  people  make  a  drink  called  cider  from  the 
apples.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  flax,  and  beet-root. 
From  the  flax,  linen  is  made,  and  from  the  beet-root, 
sugar. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  north-east,  on  the  borders  of  Bel- 
gium, where  the  great  Belgian  coal-field  is  continued 
into  France.  As  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  north,  it 
is  easy  to  set  up  factories  which  need  big  furnaces  to 
keep  the  machinery  going. 

Linen  from  the  flax,  as  well  as  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth,  are  made  in  such  towns  as  Amiens,  Valenciennes 
(which  has  also  given  its  name  to  a  certain  kind  of  lace,, 
and  Rouen  on  the  Seine. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  on  the  same  river,  and 
is  a  great  place  for  making  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  such  as 
jewellery,  furniture,  silk,  lace,  and  costly  dresses.  Near 
Paris,  too,  a  very  delicate  sort  of  china  is  made. 

2.  The  Central  Belt  of  France,  which  lies  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Garonne,  is,  of  course,  warmer  than  the 
north.  The  bright  sunshine,  and  the  moisture  brought 
by  the  west  wind  from  the  Atlantic,  combine  to  make  it 
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very  fertile.  Maize  grows  near  the  Gironde,  but  the 
chief  product  is  the  grape.  The  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  in  the  autumn  the  peasants  are  very  busy 
picking  the  green  and  purple  bunches  of  fruit,  and  taking 
them  to  the  presses  where  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  and 
made  into  wine.  The  town  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Gironde, 
is  famous  for  its  claret,  and  at  Orleans,  on  the  Loire, 
brandy  is  made.  Towards  the  east  the  two  old  provinces 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  have  given  their  names  to> 
two  kinds  of  wine. 

There  are  thick  forests  along  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Loire,  and  in  them,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Jura,  there 
are  still  a  few  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  bear,  the  boar,  and 
the  wolf,  but  they  are  growing  more  and  more  scarce. 

The  Loire  also  flows  through  an  important  coal-field. 

3.  The  products  of  the  warm  Southern  Belt  of  France 
are  varied.  Along  the  west  coast,  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
Pyrenees,  there  is  a  strange  region  known  as  the  Landes, 
It  consists  of  great  stretches  of  low  heath,  over  which  the 
winds  from  the  sea  have  scattered  acres  of  sand,  forming 
long  lines  of  dunes  or  sand-hills  in  some  parts,  in  others 
laying  waste  the  fields  which  the  peasants  tried  in  vain 
to  cultivate.  The  sand  continued  to  spread  farther  and 
farther  inland,  till  at  last  a  plan  was  devised  to  prevent 
that  part  of  France  from  being  turned  into  a  desert. 
Trees  were  planted,  and  protected  by  hurdles  until  they 
were  tall  enough  to  hold  their  own,  and  now  the  coast  is. 
lined  with  pine  forests,  which  check  the  incoming  of  the 
sand.  In  consequence  of  this  a  new  industry  has  sprung- 
up,  in  the  shape  of  the  collection  of  resin — the  gum  which 
is  contained  in  these  trees.  Most  of  the  heath  is  used  a& 
pasture,  though  the  grass  is  not  very  rich.  The  shepherds, 
follow  their  flocks  on  stilts,  which  raise  them  some  feet, 
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above  the  ground.  They  can  walk  very  quickly  and 
.skilfully  on  these,  and  can  even  stand  still,  by  means  of 
letting  down,  and  leaning  against,  a  third  pole  they  carry 
with  them. 

The  Rhone  valley  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  south.  Here  maize  is  grown,  but  the  most  important 
industry  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  from  the 
silk-worms  which  feed  on  mulberry  leaves.  The  mul- 
berry-trees are  grown  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
silk  industry.  Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  is  the  chief  town 
which  makes  this  material;  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  is 
another  centre  of  the  trade. 

In  the  Rhone  valley  there  are  also  many  truffle  oaks. 
On  the  roots  of  this  tree  there  grows  a  kind  of  mush- 
room. It  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  people  like  to 
eat  it,  but  as  it  grows  underground  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Pigs  are  very  fond  of  truffles,  and  can  quickly  smell  out 
where  they  are  growing,  therefore  these  animals  are 
driven  out  among  the  trees,  and  when  they  begin  to 
grub  up  the  ground,  the  man  in  charge  knows  the  pigs 
have  found  some  truffles,  and  he  digs  the  latter  up  and 
takes  them  away  to  be  sold. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  of  France  is  known  as  the 
Riviera.  The  climate  is  warm  and  delightful,  and  all 
sorts  of  fruits  grow.  There  are  orange-trees  with  scented 
flowers  and  bright-coloured  fruit,  contrasting  with  their 
glossy,  dark-green  leaves;  lemons,  too,  are  so  plentiful 
that  ten  or  more  may  be  bought  for  a  penny.  There  are 
also  figs,  and  ruddy  pomegranates,  and  olives.  The  latter 
grow  on  a  tree  with  pretty  silvery-grey  leaves,  and  from 
the  fruit  olive-oil  is  made. 

The  coast  has  also  a  great  wealth  of  flowers  in  the 
spring;  there  are  whole  fields  of  white  narcissus,  purple 
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violets,  and  pink  and  yellow  roses.  Many  of  the  flowers 
sold  in  England  early  in  the  year  come  from  the  south  of 
France.  Nice  is  one  of  the  most  popular  towns  of  the 
Riviera;  every  year,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  carnival  and 
battle  of  flowers  is  held,  and  people  decorate  their  houses 
and  carriages  and  pelt  one  another  with  the  blossoms. 

History. — In  very  early  days  France  was  known  as 
Gaul,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  They  founded 
a  city  on  the  River  Seine,  and  that  city  is  now  called 
Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  but  the  Romans  knew  it  by 
the  name  of  Lutetia.  The  French  kings  held  their  court 
there,  but  not  always  very  peacefully.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  bold  Norsemen  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  the  very 
walls  of  Paris,  and  it  was  only  after  a  sharp  struggle 
that  they  retired  farther  down  the  river,  and  built  Rouen 
as  the  capital  of  Normandy — the  land  of  the  North-men. 
Gradually  these  incomers  learnt  to  speak  the  same  tongue 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  France,  but  it  was  long 
before  they  became  loyal  subjects  of  the  French  king. 
William,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  was  a  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  his  descendants  ruled  over  that  country,  as 
well  as  England,  until  the  days  of  King  John.  That 
monarch  stayed  feasting  in  Rouen  when  he  should  have 
been  fighting  his  foes,  and  was  finally  forced  to  flee  and 
leave  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  The 
English  succeeded  in  regaining  it  for  a  short  time  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  V,  and  there,  in  the  city  market- 
place, brave  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burnt  in  1431,  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  by  the  French  whom  she 
had  led  to  victory,  and  condemned  as  a  witch  by  the 
English  whom  she  had  defeated  in  battle. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Paris  went  through 
some  terrible  scenes.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  in  1572, 
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the  Roman  Catholics — each  known  by  the  white  badge 
he  bore  on  his  arm — went  forth  into  the  streets  and  into 
the  houses  to  kill  all  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Protestants 
were  called.  It  happened  that  a  large  number  of  Hugue- 
nots had  just  come  to  Paris  to  see  the  wedding  of  their 
favourite  prince,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  slaughter  was  terrible. 

Two  centuries  later,  in  1789,  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  city  was  once  more  given  over  to 
scenes  of  violence,  for  the  revolution  soon  became  a  bitter 
war  between  peasants  and  nobles.  The  latter  had,  in 
many  cases,  lived  idle  lives  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  while 
the  poor  people  had  been  overworked,  despised,  and 
crushed  by  heavy  taxes.  During  the  revolution  they 
seemed  to  go  quite  mad,  and  a  Reign  of  Terror  set  in, 
during  which  many  hundreds  of  nobles  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  driven  in  rough  carts  to  a  great  open 
square,  where  their  heads  were  cut  off  by  a  machine 
called  the  guillotine.  The  peasant  women  used  to  sit 
opposite,  knitting,  and  counting  the  heads  as  they  fell, 
so  bitterly  did  they  hate  "  the  aristocrats  ",  as  they  called 
them. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  1870-1871,  Paris  was  besieged  by  Germans, 
who  kept  out  all  supplies  till  there  was  no  food  left  in 
the  city.  The  people  ate  up  all  the  animals  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  such  as  the  elephants  and  giraffes,  and  at 
last  even  had  to  eat  cats  and  dogs,  rats  and  mice,  till 
they  could  bear  starvation  no  longer,  and  Paris  sur- 
rendered. It  is  now  a  beautiful  city,  with  fine  squares, 
gardens,  and  palaces.  These  are  decorated  with  a  great 
many  statues,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  famous  pictures 
in  the  old  Louvre  palace.  The  cathedral  is  called  Notre 
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Dame.  It  is  possible  to  climb  to  the  top  of  it,  past  the 
huge  bells  in  its  tower,  and  out  on  to  its  roof,  ornamented 
with  strange,  grotesque  carved  figures.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  city,  with  its 
many  domes  and  spires,  and  the  river  winding  through. 
It  is  one  of  the  gayest  cities  in  Europe. 

Besides  these  towns,  there  were  many  others  built  on 
the  coast,  not  merely  for  trade,  but  also  to  defend  the 
country  from  invasion — very  often  English  invasion, — 
&nd  therefore  most  of  them  have  interesting  histories. 

In  the  northern  belt,  just  opposite  Dover,  lies  Calais, 
which  was  the  last  English  possession  in  France.  Edward 
III  besieged  it  in  1347,  and  he  was  so  angry  with  the 
people  of  the  town,  that,  when  they  surrendered  at  last, 
it  is  said  that  he  made  the  six  chief  citizens  come  to  him 
barefoot,  with  ropes  about  their  necks.  However,  his 
wife,  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  begged  for  their  lives, 
clothed  and  feasted  them,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
city  with  gifts.  Calais  was  lost  to  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  and  both  she  and  her  sub- 
jects considered  this  a  great  disgrace. 

Brest,  in  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  is  still  a  port  for  the 
French  navy,  and  farther  south  lies  La  Rochelle,  where 
the  French  Huguenots  held  out  long  and  bravely  against 
their  persecutors.  King  Charles  of  England  sent  over  his 
favourite,  Buckingham,  to  help  them  in  1627,  but  he  was 
beaten  by  the  French,  and  La  Rochelle  had  to  surrender. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coast  stands  Toulon;  it  is  a  port 
which  has  strong  forts  and  guns,  and  a  French  fleet  is 
stationed  there.  Near  it  is  Marseilles,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  days.  It  was  a  Greek  from 
"  Massilia ",  as  it  was  then  called,  who  visited  Britain 
before  the  Romans  conquered  it. 
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Now  it  has  many  large  docks,  and  a  great  number  of 
ships  sail  in  and  out  every  day,  some  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  goods,  and  others  taking  passengers  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

On  the  top  of  a  very  high  rock  in  the  town  stands  a 
church,  with  a  large  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
above  it.  The  sailors  can  see  this  when  they  are  far  out 
on  the  waters,  and  many  of  them  who  have  been  saved 
from  shipwreck  have  put  little  models  of  their  vessels; 
into  the  church  in  remembrance  of  their  escape. 

SUMMARY 

Mountains 

Alps,  Jura,  Vosges on  the  eastern  border. 

Cevennes,    Cote   d'Or,    and    Auvergne  jin  ^  centre  and  gouth 

Plateau ) 

Pyrenees on  the  southern  border. 

Rivers 

Rhone flowing  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Seine,  Loire,  Garonne...  flowing  west. 

Products 

1.  NORTHERN  BELT orchards,  pasture,  corn,  flax,  beet,  coal. 

2.  CENTRAL  BELT grapes,  maize. 

3.  SOUTHERN  BELT olives,  oranges,  mulberries. 


Towns 


Paris capital,  on  Seine. 

Valenciennes^ 

Rouen Icloth. 

Amiens J 

Orleans vinegar,  brandy. 

Lyons silk. 


Bordeaux wine  (a  port). 


Calais 

Brest ^Atlantic  ports. 

La  Rochelle...; 

Toulon \Mediterranean 

Marseille /        ports. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg 

Holland  and  Belgium  are  two  small  countries  lying  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  northern  plain  of  Europe. 

Holland. — Holland  is  not  quite  a  quarter  the  size  of 
England. 

Surface. — A  large  part  of  the  plain  of  which  it  consists 
was  built  up,  many  years  ago,  by  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  River  Rhine.  At  first  the  whole  land  was  so 
marshy  that  only  a  very  small  part  could  be  used  for 
pasture  or  crops.  Gradually,  however,  the  people  learnt 
to  drain  the  water  off  the  land,  and  to  keep  the  sea  from 
rushing  in  and  flooding  it.  To  do  this  they  built  great 
walls — sometimes  30  feet  high  and  300  feet  thick— of 
granite  which  they  brought  from  Scandinavia.  These 
are  called  Dykes,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent 
upon  keeping  them  in  repair;  for  if  even  a  little  hole 
is  neglected,  the  sea  will  soon  enlarge  it  and  burst  in, 
flooding  the  land,  destroying  the  crops  and  cattle,  and 
perhaps  drowning  a  great  many  people.  On  some  parts 
of  the  coast  the  wind  has  built  up  Sand  Dunes,  as  in 
Germany  and  Denmark,  and  these  also  help  to  keep  out 
the  sea-water. 

Inland,  the  people  cut  canals,  and  pump  the  water 
from  the  marshes  into  them  by  means  of  windmills. 
These  mills  are  kept  constantly  going,  to  prevent  the 
heavy  rain  from  settling  on  the  land  and  forming  fresh 
marshes.  Those  parts  which  have  been  thus  drained  are 
called  Polders,  and  form  some  of  the  most  fertile  meadow- 
lands  of  Holland.  The  biggest  polder  was  once  a  lake 
called  Haarlem  Mere.  The  Dutch  now  talk  of  draining 
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the  Zuider  Zee  as  well.  This  was  once  a  great  inland 
lake,  but  during  the  thirteenth  century  the  sea  burst  in 
over  the  intervening  land,  leaving  only  a  row  of  islands 
across  the  opening.  These  are  called  the  East  Frisian 
Islands,  and  the  largest  of  them  is  Texel. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  there  are  also  many  islands, 
and  the  most  important  of  these,  though  not  the  largest, 
is  Walcheren.  A  great  many  steamers  run  between  Eng- 
land and  the  town  Flushing  on  Walcheren. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Rhine,  the 
Maas,  and  the  Scheldt,  but  in  each  case  it  is  only  a  short 
part  of  these  rivers  which  flows  through  the  country. 
Their  mouths  form  one  great  opening  on  the  coast.  Large 
ships  can  sail  up  all  of  them,  and  Holland  gets  much 
trade  from  Germany  down  the  Rhine. 

Besides  these  rivers  Holland  is  covered  with  innumer- 
able canals.  These  help  to  drain  the  land,  but  they  are 
also  useful  for  boats  and  barges,  which  travel  on  them 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Across  the  flat 
meadows,  sails  and  masts  may  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
One  of  the  most  important  canals  is  that  cut  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuider  Zee;  upon  it  stands  the  town 
of  Amsterdam. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  of  Holland  is  very 
much  like  that  of  England,  but  it  has  not  the  sea  all 
round  it  as  the  British  Isles  have,  and  therefore  it  is 
rather  more  continental  or  extreme.  The  summers  are 
hot,  but  in  the  winter  the  canals  and  fens  are  frozen  for 
two  or  three  months.  Children  skate  to  school,  women 
skate  to  market,  and  English  people  who  like  skating 
sometimes  go  over  to  Holland  at  that  season,  because 
they  are  sure  to  have  plenty  of  that  sport. 

The  rainfall  in  Holland  is  much  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
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land,  but  the  country  has  many  more  fogs  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  so  much  moisture 
throughout  the  land.  In  such  a  climate  and  country  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  better  suited  for  pasture  than 
for  crops,  and  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Holland  is 
cattle  farming,  and  the  Dutch  make  great  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

There  are  very  few  trees,  and  most  of  the  timber  used 
in  Holland  is  imported  from  the  forests  of  Scandinavia. 

Corn  and  potatoes  are  grown,  as  well  as  flax  for  linen- 
making,  beet-root  for  sugar,  and  chicory  for  mixing 
with  coffee. 

In  the  North  Sea  and  along  the  coast  are  great  herring 
and  cod  fisheries. 

Holland  has  not  very  many  manufactures,  because  she 
has  practically  no  minerals,  and  has  to  import  coal  and 
iron,  and  this  is  expensive.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on 
in  the  big  ports,  such  as  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam;  gin 
is  made  at  Schiedam,  and  cotton  and  the  kind  of  linen 
known  as  "holland"  at  Haarlem. 

The  Dutch  trade  chiefly  in  the  groceries  they  get  from 
their  islands  in  the  East  Indies.  Holland  used  to  be 
called  "  the  grocer  of  Europe  ".  She  trades  in  coffee,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  spices,  cotton,  camphor,  and  gutta  percha. 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Schiedam  are  all  engaged  in 
this  trade.  Amsterdam  is  a  very  interesting  town.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  so  marshy  that  it  had 
to  be  strengthened  by  great  piles  of  wood.  There  are 
more  than  70  canals  flowing  through  it,  and  about  300 
bridges  cross  them.  Diamond-cutting  is  one  of  its  in- 
dustries. The  capital  of  Holland  is  The  Hague,  but  it  is 
not  so  busy  a  town  as  some  of  the  great  ports. 

History. — In  the  sixteenth  century  the  lands  now  known 
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as  Holland  and  Belgium  were  called  the  Netherlands,  and 
belonged  to  Spain.  At  that  time  the  Reformation  was 
beginning  in  Europe,  and  the  people  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  very  soon  became  followers 
of  the  great  German  Protestant,  Luther.  When  Philip  II 
became  King  of  Spain,  in  1556,  he  determined  to  crush 
the  Dutch  Protestants,  and  to  suppress  their  liberties. 
The  Dutch  rebelled,  and  Philip  sent  a  very  cruel  general, 
named  Alva,  who  fought  the  rebels,  and  also  persecuted 
them  for  their  religion  by  means  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
Dutch  chose  William  of  Orange,  nicknamed  the  Silent, 
to  be  their  leader,  but  after  a  time  he  was  murdered. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  allowed  some  Englishmen 
to  go  over  and  help  the  Dutch,  but  there  was  a  long  and 
terrible  war  before  the  latter  gained  their  freedom.  The 
town  of  Ley  den  underwent  a  fearful  siege,  during  which 
its  citizens  showed  great  courage  and  patience.  After- 
wards, as  a  memorial  of  their  heroism,  they  were  given  a 
university,  which  stands  to  this  day.  At  one  time,  when 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  entirely 
victorious,  the  Dutch  broke  down  the  dykes  and  flooded 
their  enemy  out.  They  were  ready  to  destroy  their 
homes  rather  than  give  up  their  religion  and  their 
liberty.  At  last  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  withdraw, 
and  the  United  Provinces  chose  another  Prince  of  Orange 
as  their  leader.  The  southern  provinces,  which  are  now 
called  Belgium,  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  remained 
faithful  to  Spain.  After  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
flrst  Belgium  and  then  Holland  was  conquered  by  France. 
Napoleon  formed  Holland  into  a  kingdom  for  his  brother, 
but  a  little  later  both  countries  were  annexed  to  France. 
After  Napoleon  had  been  driven  out,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  1815,  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  formed 
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Holland  and  Belgium  into  one  kingdom.  However,  this 
was  not  what  the  peoples  themselves  wished,  for  they 
spoke  different  languages,  and  belonged  to  different 
religions.  In  1830  there  was  a  revolution,  and  Belgium 
became  a  separate  kingdom. 

Holland  is  still  ruled  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Orange.  Her  people  speak  a  language  which  is  rather 
like  German.  They  have  always  remained  Protestants. 
They  are  a  clean  and  hard-working  people,  very  fond  of 
gardening.  Holland  is  famous  for  its  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
and  the  town  of  Haarlem  has  a  great  trade  in  bulbs. 

A  good  many  of  the  poor  people  are  still  unable  to 
read  and  write,  but  there  are  some  fine  universities,  the 
chief  of  which  are  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht. 

SUMMARY 

Surface 

(dykes to  keep  out  sea. 
dune,s or  sand-hills 
canals and  windmills  to  dram  land. 
polders...  drained  marshes. 

Rivers Rhine,  Maas,  Scheldt. 

Climate Continental,  with  cold  winters,  rain,  and  fogs. 

Products         f  Butter  and  cheese,    flax,    beet,    chicory,    some 
"I     corn  and  potatoes. 

Towns 

The  Hague capital. 

A      t    A          /on    ^u^er    ^ee — diamond-cutting,   shipbuilding, 
"\      trade  in  groceries  from  East  Indies. 

Rotterdam at  Rhine  mouth — shipbuilding  and  groceries. 

Schiedam „  „  gin  and  groceries. 

Haarlem linen  and  bulbs. 

|fyde" "Universities. 

Utrecht J 

Flushing steamers  to  and  from  England. 
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Belgium. — Belgium  is  still  smaller  than  Holland,  being 
less  than  one-fifth  the  size  of  England. 

Surface. — The  north-west  is  a  low  plain,  like  Holland, 
but  in  the  south-east  lies  the  Ardennes  Plateau,  covered 
with  forest. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  are  the  Meuse — with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Sambre — and  the  Scheldt  (or  Escaut);  the  two 
main  streams  have  their  mouths  in  Holland.  They  are 
valuable  highways  for  trade,  and  Belgium  also  possesses 
means  of  communication  in  her  many  canals  and  railways. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  of  Belgium  is  like 
that  of  Holland;  that  is  to  say,  the  country  has  a  hot 
summer  and  cold  winter,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  on 
the  higher  land  in  the  south-east  the  air  is  drier  and 
clearer.  The  north-western  plain  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
crops.  Belgium  exports  a  great  deal  of  corn;  she  sends 
hops  to  France  and  England  for  beer-making,  and  she 
grows  beet-root  in  order  to  manufacture  sugar. 

The  plateau  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pasture  and 
forests,  and  it  is  the  principal  mining  district.  There 
are  two  large  coal-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre,  and  iron  is  also  obtained  in  the  Ardennes.  Li&ge 
is  a  great  manufacturing  town  for  cannon  and  machinery. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  old  fortresses  built  to  protect  the 
Netherlands  from  French  invasion.  At  Ghent,  linen  and 
cotton  goods  are  made.  The  weaving  industry  in  this 
town  is  very  old;  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  came 
over  to  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  established 
their  looms  in  that  country,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
English.  At  Tournai  and  Bruges  the  chief  industry  is 
the  making  of  "  Brussels  "  carpet.  Bruges  was  a  wealthy 
town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  its  trade  decreased  when 
other  great  cities,  both  in  Belgium  and  in  England, 
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sprang  up  and  became  its  rivals.  It  is  still  visited  be- 
cause of  its  picturesque  houses  and  many  canals.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  mean  "  Bridges ",  since  there  are 
more  than  fifty-four  in  the  town,  and  they  greatly  add 
to  its  beauty. 

At  Mechlin  and  Brussels  lace  is  made.  The  latter  town 
is  the  capital  of  Belgium;  it  is  a  gay  city,  famous  for  its 
picture-galleries.  Not  far  from  Brussels  stands  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  British 
and  Prussians  in  1815. 

The  chief  ports  are  Ostend  and  Antwerp.  Ostend  is 
a  fortress,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  cod  and  herring 
fishery.  Antwerp  is  famous  not  only  for  its  trade,  but 
also  for  its  history. 

History. — When  the  Dutch  were  rebelling  against 
Spain,  Antwerp  was  sacked  and  destroyed  in  1576,  with 
such  cruelty  that  the  incident  was  called  the  "  Spanish 
Fury".  In  1585  it  was  besieged,  and  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  build  a  wall  across  the  river,  so  that  no  help 
might  reach  the  city  from  that  direction.  However,  with 
the  help  of  a  clever  Italian,  an  old  ship  was  filled  with 
gunpowder  and  set  alight  by  the  men  of  Antwerp.  The 
fire-ship  drifted  to  the  wall  and  there  exploded,  breaking 
down  the  barrier  and  blowing  up  a  great  many  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Belgium,  however,  belonged  to  Spain  till  1713,  when 
it  was  handed  over  to  Austria.  It  was  conquered  by 
France  soon  after  the  French  Revolution,  was  united  to 
Holland  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  but  broke  free  in 
1830,  and  is  now  a  separate  kingdom.  There  are  two 
races  of  people  in  the  country,  Flemings  and  Walloons. 
Each  of  these  has  a  dialect  of  its  own,  but  French  is  the 
language  chiefly  used  by  educated  people. 
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In  religion  the  people  are  Roman  Catholic.  The 
country  is  prosperous,  and  has  a  very  great  trade  with 
Central  Europe.  It  is  ruled  by  a  king  and  parliament. 

Luxemburg. — South-east  of  Belgium  stands  the  little 
independent  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Moselle,  which  forms  part  of  its  boundary. 
The  people  are  mostly  Germans.  Their  chief  town  is 
Luxemburg. 

SUMMARY 

Heights Ardennes  Plateau. 

•D-  /Meuse  (or  Maas),  with  tributary  Sambre. 

"•  I  Scheldt  (or  Escaut). 

Products          [Corn,  beet-root,  hops,  cod  and  herring  fishery, 
I     coal  and  iron. 

Towns 
Brussels...    capital,  near  Waterloo — lace-making. 


J  cannon     and     mi 
'\     chinery. 
Ghent linen  and  cotton. 


Liege. 


Bruges carpets. 

Ostend a  fortress —fishing. 

Antwerp...    chief  port. 


CHAPTER  IX 
Denmark 

Denmark  consists  of  a  peninsula  called  Jutland  and 
a  number  of  islands  in  the  Baltic,  of  which  the  chief 
&re  as  follows:  —  Zealand,  Fiinen,  Laaland,  Langeland, 
Talster,  Mo'en,  Bornholm.  To  Denmark  belong  also  the 
Faroe  Isles,  Iceland,  and  Greenland. 

Coast. — The  main  peninsula  stands  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  To  the  north-west,  between  Den- 
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mark  and  Norway,  lies  the  channel  called  the  Skager 
Rack;  to  the  east,  the  Cattegat,  or  Cat's  Throat.  Be- 
tween the  various  islands  there  are  many  channels. 
The  best  and  safest  is  The  Sound,  between  Zealand  and 
Sweden.  The  Great  and  Little  Belts  are  also  safe,  but 
not  so  short,  since  they  are  winding  and  not  direct. 

The  western  shore  is  so  dangerous  that  sailors  call 
it  the  "Iron  Coast". 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  now  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Jutland  by  the  Lim  Fiord.  Till  the 
year  1825  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joined  the  two,  but 
in  that  year  the  sea  broke  through  during  a  great  storm, 
and  the  water  has  never  gone  back  since.  The  channel 
is,  however,  too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

Surface. — Denmark  is  scarcely  half  the  size  of  Ireland. 
The  whole  country  is  very  flat,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  Dutch  and  German  plains.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  found  in  the  island  of  Bornholm,  which  lies  in  the 
Baltic  at  some  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  granite  rock  as  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Sweden. 

Along  the  west  coast,  from  The  Skaw  southward,  run 
great  sand  dunes  piled  up  by  the  wind.  The  land  on 
this  side  of  Denmark  is  the  lowest  in  the  country,  and 
is  covered  largely  with  heath.  The  east,  which  is  higher, 
is  also  more  fertile. 

There  are  many  streams  and  lakes,  but  none  of  any 
great  importance. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  country  of  Denmark  is  so 
small,  and  so  much  surrounded  by  sea,  that  it  has  what 
is  called  an  oceanic  climate;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
fairly  moderate  summer  and  winter.  It  is  not  quite 
so  mild  as  England,  however,  especially  on  the  east, 
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for  the  Baltic  is  an  inland  sea  and  is  frozen  over  in 
winter,  and  then  the  cold  is  sharper  than  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  west  coast  of  Denmark  is  quite  ice-free> 
because  the  North  Sea  is  an  open  stretch  of  water  and 
does  not  freeze. 

The  climate  is  also  damp,  for  the  west  wind  brings 
a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  in  the  winter  there  are  fogs. 

In  the  east,  where  the  land  is  highest,  there  are  woods 
of  beech,  oak,  and  elm.  Different  kinds  of  corn,  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  are  grown  in  the  east  and  in 
Zealand,  Fiinen,  and  Laaland.  These  islands  have  also 
many  woods.  The  west  of  Jutland  is  chiefly  covered 
with  heath,  but  there  are  patches  which  can  be  used  for 
pasture,  or  even  crops,  and  attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  cultivate  more.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared 
in  these  parts.  Denmark  exports  butter  and  cheese> 
and  sends  many  horses  to  other  countries.  Falster  has, 
considerable  orchards,  while  Bornholm  is  the  only  Danish 
island  which  produces  minerals,  in  the  form  of  coal, 
and  of  clay  from  which  Danish  porcelain  is  made. 

A  great  many  of  the  Danes  are  fishermen,  and  catch 
herrings  and  seals. 

Since  there  is  little  coal  and  no  iron  there  are  very 
few  manufactures  in  Denmark,  and  most  of  the  people 
are  farmers. 

Some  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  woven  by  hand,  wooden 
shoes  are  made  from  the  timber,  and  china  from  the 
clay  found  in  Bornholm  is  made  in  Copenhagen,  the 
capital,  on  the  island  of  Zealand.  The  name  of  the 
town  means  "Merchant's  Harbour",  and  it  is  very  old, 
though  Odense,  in  Fiinen,  is  still  older.  The  latter  town 
is  the  birthplace  of  Hans  Andersen,  the  great  writer  of 
fairy  tales.  Aarhuus  and  Aalborg  are  the  two  chief 
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ports  on  the  mainland.  At  Elsinore,  on  Zealand,  money 
used  to  be  paid  by  every  ship  entering  the  Baltic,  but 
these  dues  have  now  been  abolished. 

History. — In  olden  days  the  Danes  were  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  wildest  -races  of  Europe.  In  their  dragon- 
crested  boats  they  sailed  away  to  other  countries  and 
landed  to  rob  and  burn  and  depart  again.  Cnut,  who 
became  King  of  England  in  1016,  was  a  Dane  who 
ruled  over  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England,  and  hoped 
to  build  up  a  great  northern  empire.  This  plan  came 
to  an  end  after  his  death,  as  his  sons  were  not  great 
rulers  like  their  father.  Gradually  the  Danes  lost  their 
power.  Their  country  remained  united  with  Norway 
until  1815,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  settlement 
made  after  Napoleon  was  exiled  from  Europe.  In  1866 
they  lost  the  two  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  lie  in  the  narrow  neck  of  land  just  south  of  Jut- 
land. These  were  annexed  by  the  Germans,  for  Denmark 
was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  them,  and  England 
and  France  did  not  give  the  help  for  which  the  Danes 
asked. 

Denmark  is  ruled  by  a  king  and  two  bodies  like  our 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Danes  are  Lutherans  in 
religion,  for  they  became  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  joined  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to 
help  the  Protestant  states  of  north  Germany  against 
the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  the  south. 

The  people  are  well  educated,  and  have  a  good  uni- 
versity at  Copenhagen. 

Danish  Possessions: 

Faroe  Islands.  —  The  word  Faroe  probably  means 
"sheep  islands",  and  the  name  describes  one  of  the  chief 
industries  still  carried  on  in  that  region. 
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The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy,  and  there  is  so  much 
wind  that  hardly  any  trees  will  grow.  There  is  not 
always  enough  sun  in  summer  to  ripen  the  barley,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  agriculture.  Sheep  and  ponies 
are  reared,  and  fishing  for  cod  and  whales  is  carried  on. 
Another  industry  is  the  collection  and  export  of  eggs 
and  feathers  from  the  many  sea-birds  which  build  their 
nests  on  the  cliffs. 

Iceland.  —  While  Denmark  is  not  half  the  size  of 
Ireland,  Iceland,  its  possession,  is  larger  than  that  coun- 
try. From  its  position  it  looks  as  though  it  belonged 
more  to  America  than  to  Europe,  but  it  was  known  and 
held  by  Europeans  long  before  America  was  visited,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  at  one  time  it  was  joined  to  the. 
rest  of  Europe  by  a  neck  of  land  which  has  long  since 
vanished. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  is  high,  and  is  covered  with 
many  mountains,  cliffs,  and  volcanoes.  Hekla  is  the 
chief  of  these  last.  There  are  many  lakes  and  rapid 
streams,  and  geysers,  or  springs  of  hot  water,  are  found 
in  some  parts.  These  geysers  send  a  great  jet  of  hot 
water  and  steam  shooting  up  into  the  air.  After  a. 
short  time  it  subsides  again,  only  to  send  up  another 
jet  when  more  water  has  collected,  and  becomes  heated 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  extreme  north  of  Iceland 
touches  the  Arctic  circle,  and  therefore  the  sun  never 
sets  in  that  region  for  a  short  time  during  the  height 
of  summer,  and  never  rises  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  In  the  south  the  longest  day 
has  twenty  hours,  and  the  shortest  only  four.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  northerly  position  the  country  has  a  very 
cold  climate.  Snow  falls  for  eight  months  in  the  year, 
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and  the  larger  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  it;  only 
moss  will  grow  well,  and  there  are  no  tall  trees  and  no 
corn. 

There  are  one  or  two  tracts  in  the  south  where  the 
soil  can  be  cultivated,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  corn  from 
other  countries  than  to  try  to  grow  it  in  a  land  where 
it  generally  will  not  ripen. 

Sheep  are  kept,  and  the  small  Iceland  ponies  are 
famous. 

The  Icelanders  knit  the  wool  of  their  sheep  into  stock- 
Ings  and  gloves.  For  three  months  in  the  year  the  boats 
go  out  for  the  cod-fishing,  and  seal  and  whale  catching. 
They  get  fur  from  the  seals,  and  whalebone  and  oil 
from  the  whales.  They  also  hunt  the  eider-duck  for 
the  sake  of  its  soft  down.  Another  industry  is  the 
collection  of  drift-wood,  which  is  thrown  on  the  northern 
shores  by  the  Greenland  current,  and  is  used  in  Iceland 
as  fuel.  A  kind  of  brown  coal  is  also  mined  in  the 
island,  but  it  is  not  exported. 

History. — The  people  belong  to  the  same  race  from 
which  the  Danes  have  sprung,  that  is,  the  race  of  Norse- 
men. It  is  from  Iceland  that  some  of  the  old  "sagas", 
or  tales  of  Odin  and  Thor  and  other  Norse  gods  and 
heroes,  have  been  obtained,  for  the  people  used  to  learn 
them  by  heart,  and  so  they  were  preserved  until  they 
could  be  written  down  and  translated  into  other  tongues. 

The  Icelanders  are  now  Protestants  in  religion. 

Although  Iceland  belongs  to  Denmark  it  has  a  parlia- 
ment of  its  own;  the  King  of  Denmark,  however,  ap- 
points six  members.  The  chief  town  is  called  Reykiavik, 
Ibut  it  is  really  not  much  more  than  a  village  in  size. 

Greenland. — Greenland  consists  of  a  dreary  stretch  of 
ice  and  snow;  its  coast,  also,  is  blocked  by  great  glaciers 
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and  masses  of  ice,  from  which  icebergs  break  off  and 
float  southwards  in  the  spring.  Snow  falls  for  eleven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  only  mosses  and  tiny 
dwarf  trees  will  grow. 

There  are  a  few  settlements  of  Danes  and  Esquimaux, 
who  fish  for  whales  and  seals,  and  hunt  the  eider-duck. 
During  the  summer,  Scotch  whaling-vessels  call,  but  in 
the  long,  dark,  dreary  winter  the  Greenlanders  are  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  great  barrier  of  ice. 

SUMMARY 

Climate. — Mild,  damp,  foggy.     East  colder  than  west. 

Products 

( horses,  cattle  (dairy  produce),  sheep. 
1.  WEST...  -j  corn  and  timber  from  the  east  and  Zealand,  Funen, 

[     and  Laaland. 
2    EAST        (fruit  from  Falster. 

I  coal  and  china  clay  from  Bornholm. 

Towns 

Copenhagen...    on  Zealand — capital — china  made. 

Elsinore „         „       — used  to  collect  Baltic  dues. 

Odense „   Fiinen— oldest  town — H.  Andersen's  birthplace. 

Aalborg I  chief  ports  on  Jutland. 

Aarhuus ) 

Possessions 

Greenland fishing  stations. 

Iceland cod,  seals,  whales. 

Faroe  Isles eider  down,  sheep  (wool),  and  ponies, 
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CHAPTER   X 

Germany 

Germany  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  England.  Its 
shores  touch  both  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Inland 
it  borders  on  a  large  number  of  countries,  including  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Russia. 

Surface. — Germany  consists  of  a  northern  plain  and 
a  southern  table-land.  The  former  is  part  of  the  great 
European  plain,  and  is  very  low-lying.  It  has  a  flat  and 
sandy  coast,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Baltic  have 
in  some  cases  formed  shallow  lagoons,  or  "haffs",  at  their 
mouths.  These  are  shut  in  by  long  sandy  bars  or  by 
low  islands,  such  as  Riigen  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Oder.  Low  ridges  of  sand,  known  as  "  dunes ",  are 
formed  along  the  coast,  and  in  some  cases  whole  villages 
have  been  buried,  and  their  fields  spoilt,  by  the  sand 
blown  in  by  the  wTind.  The  south  of  Germany  consists 
of  a  high  table-land  with  many  ranges  of  mountains  and 
hills.  In  the  extreme  south-west,  however,  there  is  the 
broad  valley  of  the  River  Rhine,  and  this  is  much  lower 
than  the  land  which  surrounds  it. 

Heights. — Germany  has  a  natural  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Austria,  in  the  mountains  which  surround  the 
Bohemian  plateau.  The  western  range  is  the  Bohmer 
Wald  (or  Bohemian  Wood),  so  called  because  of  the  thick 
forests  on  its  slopes.  To  the  north  are  the  Erz  Gebirge 
(or  Ore  Mountains),  in  which  quantities  of  minerals,  such 
as  copper  and  iron,  are  found.  To  the  east  are  the  Riesen 
Gebirge  (or  Giant  Mountains)  and  the  Sudetic  Range. 

The   Vosges   Mountains   form   the   boundary   between 
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Germany  and  France  in  the  south-west.  They,  too,  are 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  coal  and  iron. 

The  chief  ranges  which  lie  quite  within  Germany 
are  the  Black  Forest,  so  called  from  the  thick,  dark- 
hued  pine-trees  which  grow  in  abundance  on  its  slopes; 
the  Thtiringer  Wald,  also  timber-covered;  and  the  Harz 
Mountains.  From  the  latter,  silver  and  copper  are  ob- 
tained. These  mountains  are  also  famous  for  the  "  Spectre 
of  the  Brock  en  ".  The  shadow  of  a  huge  figure  is  some- 
times seen  at  sunset  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks;  it 
has  now  been  proved  to  be  only  the  shadow  of  the  ob- 
server, very  much  magnified,  on  the  clouds  which  rest  on 
the  mountain-top. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  Germany  rise  in  the 
southern  highlands  and  flow  across  the  northern  plain. 
One  exception  to  this  is  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  flows  eastward  into  Austria.  Of  the 
northern  rivers  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Rhine. 
It  rises  in  St.  Gothard,  the  central  point  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  flows  north-east  through  a  valley  with  snowy 
mountain  ranges  on  either  side.  After  passing  through 
the  Lake  of  Constance  it  turns  due  west  till  it  enters 
Germany  at  Basel,  where  it  is  already  a  broad,  swift 
river,  covered  with  craft  of  different  kinds.  On  its  upper 
German  course  it  receives  much  timber  from  the  Black 
Forest,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  river-valley.  The 
logs  are  cut  by  means  of  saw-mills  on  many  smaller 
streams,  and  then  floated  down  to  the  Rhine,  where 
they  are  bound  into  rafts,  some  of  which  travel  as  far 
as  Holland,  there  to  be  used  for  shipbuilding. 

There  are  many  old  castles  in  this  part  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  They  stand  perched  on  high  rocks  or  on  islands 
in  the  river.  One  of  these  is  the  famous  "  Mausethurm  " 
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(Mouse  Tower),  near  Bingen.  Here,  it  was  said,  Arch- 
bishop Hatto  was  eaten  up  by  mice  as  a  punishment  for 
his  cruelty.  During  a  famine  he  shut  up  in  a  barn  the 
starving  peasants,  who  came  to  demand  his  corn;  he 
then  set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  them  alive,  and  as 
their  shrieks  arose  he  remarked  to  the  by-standers :  "  Do 
you  hear  the  mice  squeaking?" 

There  is  also  a  legend  about  a  rock  which  towers 
above  a  dangerous  whirlpool  in  the  river.  Men  said 
that  the  lovely  Lorelei  maiden  enticed  fishermen  to 
their  death  in  the  pool  by  her  wonderful  singing. 

The  Rhine  leaves  this  picturesque  region  just  after 
its  tributary,  the  Main,  flows  in  on  the  right  bank,  where 
the  strong  fortress  Mainz  stands,  and  another  tributary, 
the  Moselle,  joins  it  on  the  left.  This  is  the  chief  wine- 
making  country  of  Germany,  and  many  vineyards  and 
corn-fields  are  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  Rhine-land. 

After  this  the  river  flows  north-west  through  a  coal 
and  iron  district,  and  has  great  manufacturing  towns 
on  its  banks,  such  as  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  It  grows 
ever  wider  and  wider,  with  more  and  more  ships  upon 
its  stream,  until  it  enters  Holland  and  pours  its  waters 
into  the  North  Sea  through  a  delta  covered  with  large 
islands. 

In  the  north  of  Germany  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  flow 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  into  the 
Baltic.  All  these  are  navigable  for  ships,  in  fact  it  is 
possible  to  sail  down  the  Elbe  from  Prag,  on  the  Moldau 
in  Bohemia,  to  Hamburg  at  its  mouth. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  joins  the  Elbe  with  the 
Baltic,  so  that  ships  may  be  saved  the  longer  journey 
round  the  north  of  Denmark.  The  Vistula  exports  corn, 
flax,  and  timber,  much  of  which  comes  from  Russia,  but 
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it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  frozen  over  between 
December  and  March  every  year,  so  that  its  trade  is 
stopped  at  that  season. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  north  of  Germany  is  not 
much  colder  than  the  south,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
country,  for  the  south  consists  chiefly  of  high  land,  and 
therefore  is  cooler  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  as  low  as 
the  northern  plain. 

The  whole  climate  is  continental,  that  is,  one  of  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  for  it  has  very  little  open 
sea-coast,  and  as  the  Baltic  is  an  inland  sea  it  does  not 
keep  the  climate  moderate.  The  summers  in  Germany, 
therefore,  are  much  hotter  than  in  England,  and  the 
winters  are  colder.  The  west  is  milder  and  damper 
than  the  east,  for  it  is  only  separated  from  the  North 
Sea  by  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Netherlands,  and  re- 
ceives the  west  winds  while  they  are  still  moderate 
and  full  of  moisture.  In  early  summer  the  difference 
is  so  great  that  the  swallows  arrive  in  the  warm  west 
four  weeks  before  they  are  seen  in  the  east. 

1.  On  the  Northern  Plain  great  forests  of  hardy  pines 
are  to  be  found.     Besides  these,  many  kinds  of  crops  are 
grown,  such  as  rye,  from  which  the  Germans  make  the 
rye-bread,  which  is   eaten  by  nearly  all  the  peasants. 
There  are  also  fields  of  potatoes,  and  flax  is  grown  to 
make  linen,  and  beet-root  for  sugar.     Magdeburg  is  one 
of  the  chief  towns  for  sugar-making  in  Germany.     On 
the  pasture-lands  of  Saxony,  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle 
feed. 

2.  On  the  Southern  Table-land  the  mountain  slopes  are 
covered   with   more   forests.      The   timber   is   used   for 
building  ships  and  houses,  and  many  smaller  articles, 
especially  toys,  are  made  from  it.     Niirnberg,  which  is 
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one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  towns  of  Germany, 
makes  a  great  number  of  toys.  Watches  were  also  first 
made  there,  and  were  known  as  "  Niirnberg  eggs".  Many 
visitors  go  to  Niirnberg  to  see  its  old  city  walls  and  quaint 
streets  and  houses. 

The  chief  crops  in  the  south  are  hops,  corn,  and 
tobacco.  The  hops  are  used  in  making  beer,  and 
Munich,  in  Bavaria,  has  great  breweries. 

3.  The  vine  grows  chiefly  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  just 
where  the  Maine  and  Moselle  join  the  Rhine,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  wine,  called  "  hock  ",  are  made  there.  So 
much  corn  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley 
that  it  has  been  called  "  the  granary  of  Germany ". 

Minerals. — Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.  On  the 
Baltic  coast  amber  is  found,  and  used  for  beads,  brooches, 
and  the  mouths  of  pipes.  In  the  Harz  Mountains  silver 
and  copper  are  mined,  and  sent  to  Hanover  to  be  worked 
and  sold.  Much  more  valuable  than  these  are  Germany's 
three  coal  and  iron  fields — one  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
lower  Rhine,  one  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  the  third 
in  the  upper  Oder  Valley  of  Silesia.  In  each  of  these 
three  districts  great  manufacturing  towns  have  sprung 
up.  On  the  Rhine  there  is  Cologne,  where  linen,  cottons, 
woollens,  and  silk  are  made,  as  well  as  the  scent  known 
as  eau-de-cologne.  The  city  is  very  interesting,  and 
has  a  beautiful  cathedral  with  a  tall  spire.  There  are 
many  other  manufacturing  towns  in  this  region,  such  as 
Aachen,  or  Aix,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  the  great 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  Essen,  which  is  the  place 
where  the  famous  Krupp's  guns  are  made. 

Breslau  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  the  Oder 
Valley. 

Very  good  porcelain  clay  is  found  in  Germany,  and 
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china  is  made  in  Dresden  and  in  the  capital,  Berlin — 
which  has  also  a  trade  in  iron  goods  and  linen.  Dresden 
is  famous  for  its  beautiful  pictures,  and  for  its  school  of 
music.  Not  far  from  it  stands  Leipzig,  also  famous  for 
music,  as  well  as  being  the  great  book-market  in  Ger- 
many. 

A  good  deal  of  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  Germany  by 
means  of  fairs.  Both  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  are  famous  for  their  fairs,  and  merchants 
from  such  a  distant  country  as  China  have  been  known 
to  visit  the  fair  at  Leipzig. 

Since  Germany  has  so  many  products  and  manufac- 
tures, it  follows  that  she  is  likely  to  have  great  ports, 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  her  rivers.  On  the  Weser 
stands  Bremen,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  stands 
Hamburg.  Both  these  towns  have  a  shipbuilding  indus- 
try and  carry  on  a  great  trade,  especially  with  America. 
These  two,  together  with  Liibeck  on  the  Baltic,  are  the 
last  of  the  old  free  Hanse  towns  of  Germany,  and  they 
still  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  governing 
themselves,  although  they  are  now  under  the  emperor. 
Stralsund,  opposite  the  island  of  Riigen;  Stettin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder;  and  Dantzig,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  all  export  the  products  of  the  northern  plain. 

History, — Germany  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
states,  some  of  which  used  to  be  kingdoms,  while  others 
were  duchies  or  grand-duchies.  In  the  Middle  Ages  all 
these  were  supposed  to  be  under  one  head,  the  emperor, 
who  was  elected  by  the  principal  states,  though  they  did 
not  always  obey  him. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  in  Germany  the 
great  Protestant  reformer,  Luther,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  teaching  the  states  soon  became  divided  in  re- 
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ligion.  For  thirty  years,  1618-1648,  a  terrible  war 
was  waged  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  emperor  supported  the  latter,  but  in  the 
end  the  northern  states  obtained  permission  to  follow 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  while  most  of  the  south-west 
continued  to  obey  the  Pope. 

Gradually  the  emperors  grew  weaker,  and  in  1806 
Napoleon  took  away  all  their  power  in  Germany.  The 
King  of  Prussia  then  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  country  grew  stronger  and  larger,  for  the 
provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  taken  from 
the  Danes,  and  in  1871,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  rich  lands  of  A]sace  and  Lorraine,  with  their  strong 
fortress  of  Strassburg,  were  added.  The  King  of  Prussia 
then  took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his 
descendants  have  kept  it  ever  since.  The  sovereign 
governs  with  the  help  of  a  council  and  a  "  Diet ". 

The  Germans  care  a  great  deal  about  education,  and 
have  excellent  schools  arid  a  large  number  of  universi- 
ties. One  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these  is  at 
Heidelberg. 

Every  man  in  the  country,  unless  he  is  ill  or  crippled, 
is  obliged  to  be  a  soldier  for  some  time,  in  order  that 
there  shall  always  be  a  strong  army  to  defend  the  land. 

Germany  is  now  a  rich  country,  and  has  some  of  the 
greatest  manufactures  in  the  world.  She  has  founded 
colonies  in  Africa  and  in  the  island  of  New  Guinea  in 
order  to  have  an  empire  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
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SUMMARY 

Mountains 

Bohmer  Wald ^ 

Erz  Gebirge (the    boundary    between   Germany 

Riesen  Gebirge  and  Sudetic  f     and  Bohemia. 

Mountains J 

Vosges  Mountains between  Germany  and  France. 

Black  Forest timber. 

Thuringer  Wald „ 

Harz  Mountains silver  and  copper. 

Rivers 

Rhine with  tributaries  Main  and  Moselle. 

Weser  and  Elbe into  the  North  Sea. 

Oder  and  Vistula into  the  Baltic. 

Danube rises  in  the  south. 


2.  SOUTHERN  TABLE-LAND. 


Climate |Hofc  summer>  cold  winter- 

( Damper  and  milder  in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 

Products 

j>ye,    flax,    beet-root,    horses,   sheep, 
1.  NORTHERN  PLAIN -j     cattle. 

{ amber  from  Baltic  coast. 

rhops,     wheat,     tobacco     from     the 

I      southern  table-land. 

1  timber  from  both  northern  plain  and 

I     southern  mountain  slopes. 

f grapes  and  corn. 
3.  RHINE  VALLEY -|  coal  and  iron  (also  from  Vosges  Moun- 

V.     tains,  and  the  Oder  Valley). 

Towns 

Cologne on  Ehine^j 

Aachen V  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  silk. 

Breslau on  Oder  j 

Essen guns. 

Berlin capital — china. 
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Dresden  ............  on  Elbe  —  china. 

Magdeburg  ........         „       —  sugar. 

Hanover  ............  minerals  from  Harz  Mountains. 


Strassburg  .........  on  ™*™\  fortresses. 

Mainz  ...............    „    Mam  J 

Leipzig  ..............  books, 

Heidelberg  .........  university. 

Nurnberg  .........  toys. 

Bremen  ............  on  Weser  \North   Sea   ports  and  free 

Hamburg  ...........    „    Elbe    /     towns. 

Liibeck  ............  free  town  ^ 

Stralsund  ...........  I  Baltic  ports. 

Stettin  ...............  on  Oder 

Dantzig  .............  J 


CHAPTER  XI 
Russia 

The  north  of  Europe  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  great 
plain,  which  grows  wider  and  wider  towards  the  east. 
It  is  in  this  broad  stretch  of  plain  that  the  country  of 
Russia  lies,  and  some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  forty  times  as  large  as  Eng- 
land. On  the  east  the  plain  is  continued  into  Asia, 
where  it  is  known  as  Siberia — a  land  which  the  Russians 
possess. 

On  the  west  Russia  touches  several  European  coun- 
tries, namely  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula;  and  for  the  rest,  her  boundaries  are  made  up 
of  inland  seas,  such  as  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic  in 
the  north,  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  in  the  south. 

Russia  has  had  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing her  navv  and  her  trade;  not  only  do  her  ports 
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stand  on  inland  seas,  instead  of  bordering  the  open  ocean, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  also  have  their  harbours 
frozen  in  winter. 

Heights. — The  great  plain  of  Russia  is  separated  from 
Asia  on  the  east  by  the  low  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  the 
south  by  the  high  Caucasus,  running  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  Caspian.  In  the  centre  stands  a  small  plateau, 
whose  heights  are  known  as  the  Valdai  Hills. 

Rivers. — In  the  central  table-land  rises  the  Volga, 
the  longest  river  in  Europe.  It  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  as  it  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  barges 
travel  up  and  down  during  the  summer,  carrying  corn, 
timber,  and  other  goods  from  one  town  to  another.  In 
winter  the  river  is  frozen,  and  sledges  take  the  place  of 
barges.  The  same  is  true  of  the  three  great  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea,  namely  the 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  Don.  They  pass  through  a  busy 
region,  where  coal  is  mined  and  many  tobacco  and  sugar 
factories  occur.  In  the  north  the  Dwina  rises  in  the 
high  land  near  the  Urals,  and  flows  into  the  White  Sea, 
but  in  this  cold  region  the  river  is  seldom  navigable, 
owing  to  the  ice  on  its  course. 

Lakes. — In  the  region  known  as  Finland,  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  are  numbers  of  great  shallow 
lakes.  Some  of  them  are  very  picturesque,  dotted  with 
little  green  islands  and  surrounded  with  dark  pine  woods, 
but  others  are  more  wild  and  desolate  than  beautiful. 
Two  of  the  largest  are  Lake  Onega  and  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  latter  is  connected  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  by  the 
River  Neva,  on  which  stands  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  Russia.  To  the  south  of  the  gulf  lies  Lake  Peipus, 
another  great  sheet  of  water. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  northern  part  of  Russia  lies 
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within  the  Arctic  Circle.  For  a  short  time  in  summer 
there  is  no  night  in  this  region,  for  the  sun  never  sets. 
In  mid-winter,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  period  of 
night  when  the  sun  never  rises,  and  only  the  stars  and 
the  northern  lights  flash  across  the  sky,  and  illumine  this 
desolate  region  of  snow. 

1.  The  northern  coast  is  a  long  low  stretch  covered 
with  frozen  swamps  called  Tundras.  Nothing  will  grow 
except  a  kind  of  moss,  and  tiny  willow  shoots,  which  are 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  high  in  the  coldest  parts,  but 
increase  to  2  or  3  feet  farther  south.  In  the  short  bright 
summer  the  tundras  become  stretches  of  mud  and  melted 
ice.  Alpine  flowers  of  brilliant  colours  spring  up,  and 
noisy  water-fowl  come  to  build  their  nests. 

Very  few  animals  live  there;  the  Polar  bear  and  Arctic 
fox  are  to  be  found>  each  wearing  a  white  coat,  which 
prevents  hint  from  being  seen  when  he  moves  over  the 
snow.  The  reindeer  can  also  live  on  the  tundras,  for 
with  his  strong  hoofs  he  scrapes  the  snow  away  and 
finds  under  it  the  moss  which  is  his  food.  The  Lap- 
landers are  almost  the  only  people  who  live  there.  They 
train  the  reindeer  to  draw  their  sledges,  and  they  live 
upon  reindeer  milk  and  dried  meat,  and  on  the  fish  they 
catch.  They  seldom  have  settled  homes,  but  wander 
from  one  part  to  another  according  to  the  amount  of 
moss  to  be  found  for  their  reindeer. 

The  Lapps  are  short  people  with  flat  yellow  faces  and 
greasy  black  hair-.  To  keep  themselves  warm  they  dress 
in  furs  and  skins  and  eat  a  great  deal  of  fat.  Sometimes 
their  huts  are  made  of  snow,  with  a  little  hole  for  a  door, 
so  small  that  a  man  must  crawl  in  on  hands  and  knees. 
In  summer  they  live  in  tents  which  can  easily  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another* 
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Naturally  there  are  not  many  towns  in  such  desolate 
country,  but  a  little  way  outside  the  Arctic  Circle  there 
is  a  port  called  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Dwina. 

2.  South  of  the  kmdras  Ues  a  belt  of  Forest  Land, 
The  country  is  covered  for  miles  with  pines  and  other 
trees.     Here  and  there  are  openings  where  villages  with 
wooden  houses  have  been   built,  but  there  are  no  big 
towns.     Wolves  still  live  in  the  f ore&ts,  and  in  the  winter,, 
when  they  are  hungry,  packs  cf.  them  have  beeri  known, 
to  pursue  sledges  and  attack  the  people  in  them. 

One  of  the  great  industries  of  the  forest  region  is  fur- 
trapping,  and  the  little  white  ermine  and  golden  browrx 
sable  are  animals  whose  skins  are  very  valuable.  Timber- 
cutting  is,  of  course,  another  industry,  and  pitch,  tar, 
and  resin  are  obtained  from  the  trees.  The  bark  of 
a  certain  kind  of  birch  is  used  for  scenting  Russia, 
leather. 

The  timber  and  furs  are  exported  chiefly  from  Arch- 
angel, and  from  the  Baltic  ports. 

Clearings  have  been  made  in  the  forests,  and  hardy 
crops  like  oats>  rye,  and  flax  are  grown,,  especially  in 
Finland,  to  the  east  of  the  Baltic, 

3.  Still  farther  south,  beyond  the  forests,  lie  the  Culti* 
vated  Lands  of  Russia,     They  have  the  best  climate  of 
the  whole  country— a  short  hot  summer  and  long  cold 
winter,  for  there  are  no  sea-breezes,  as  in  England,  to 
keep    the   summer   cool   and    the    winter   warm.      The 
southern  part  of  this  region  is  called  the  Black  Lands> 
for  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  dark.     It  is  supposed  that 
there  was  once  a  great  forest  here,  and  the  leaves  from 
its  trees  fell  upon  the  soil — perhaps  during  many  cen- 
turies— and  enriched  it,     Wheat  is  grown  in.  great  quan- 
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titles,  and  a  good  deal  is  sent  to  England  from  the  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  peasants  chiefly  eat  bread  made 
from  rye  or  barley.  Flax  is  also  grown,  and  from  it  are 
prepared  linen,  linseed-oil,  and  oil-cake  for  cattle.  The 
Russians  also  grow  beet-root  for  sugar-making. 

This  cultivated  region  is  not  only  rich  in  crops,  but 
has  also  minerals.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  richer  in 
this  respect  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Iron  is  the 
chief  metal  mined,  and  round  about  the  town  of  Perm 
there  are  great  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore.  In  these 
mountains  gold  is  also  found. 

There  are  two  great  coal-fields,  one  in  the  west,  near 
Warsaw,  the  old  capital  of  Poland,  and  the  other  called 
the  Oka  coal-field,  near  Moscow, 

This  is  the  part  of  Russia  which  has  most  great  cities. 
Moscow  used  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
a  famous  fortress  called  the  Kremlin,  which  is  so  large 
that  it  contains  houses  and  churches  within  its  walls. 
Napoleon  tried  to  take  the  town  from  the  Russians  in 
1812,  but  they  forsook  the  pl^ace,  getting  fire  to  it  before 
they  went.  It  has  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  factories  now, 
and  sail  -  cloth  and  ropes  are  made  there  from  hemp. 
The  present  capital  is  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva,  built 
by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  a  capital  which  was  nearer  to 
other  European  countries  than  Moscow,  and  although 
the  site  for  his  new  city  was  then  a  great  swamp,  he 
made  the  peasants  toil  incessantly  till  the  marsh  was 
filled  up  with  tree  trunks  and  he  could  begin  to  build. 
It  still  lies  so  low  that  with  a  certain  wind  and  tide  the 
streets  are  flooded.  The  harbour  has  now  been  deepened, 
so  that  St.  Petersburg  can  admit  more  and  larger  ships, 
but  in  the  winter  it  is  frozen  over,  The  cold  is  so  in- 
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tense  that  it  has  been  possible  during  winter  to  build  a 
palace  out  of  blocks  of  solid  ice. 

Like  Moscow,  the  city  has  many  factories  for  cotton 
and  silk.  Riga,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  another 
Baltic  port,  trading  in  timber,  flax,  sugar,  and  tallow; 
and  Helsingfors  is  the  capital  of  Finland. 

Just  where  the  River  Oka  joins  the  Volga  stands 
Nijni-Novgorod,  a  town  which  has  a  famous  fair  every 
year,  in  July  and  August.  Merchants  come  from  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  selling  tea  and  silk  in  exchange  for 
skins  and  furs.  This  fair  has  been  established  for  many 
centuries;  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  English  mer- 
chants visited  it  with  their  wares. 

4.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  lie 
the  Steppes  of  Russia.  Round  about  the  Caspian  they 
are  salt  plains,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained 
from  their  lakes.  Elsewhere  the  steppes  afford  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  camels.  Herds  of  pigs  are 
kept,  and  their  bristles  are  made  into  brushes.  The 
herds  and  flocks  belong  to  nomadic,  that  is  to  say, 
wandering,  tribes,  who  move  from  one  place  to  another 
in  search  of  pasture. 

The  summer  is  warm  enough  for  maize,  grapes,  and 
mulberries  to  ripen,  more  especially  in  the  peninsula  on 
the  Black  Sea  known  as  the  Crimea. 

In  this  southern  region  there  is  a  coal-field  near 
Kharkov,  between  the  Dnieper  and  Don.  Oil  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Caucasus;  Batum,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  as  well  as  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  are  oil  ports.  Great 
pipes  have  been  laid  down  to  carry  the  oil  from  the  wells 
to  the  coast.  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian,  is  a  fishing  port, 
and  carries  on  trade  with  Persia.  Odessa  is  the  chief  corn 
port  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sebastopol  is  a  fort  on  the 
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Crimea.  It  was  taken,  after  prolonged  fighting,  by  the 
French  and  English  in  the  Crimean  War,  1854-1856. 

History.  —  In  very  early  days,  when  many  barbaric 
races  were  pouring  into  Europe,  Russia  was  settled  by 
Slavs  or  Slavonians.  About  the  year  862,  however,  the 
Norsemen,  who  raided  so  many  countries,  attacked  Russia 
also,  and  their  leader,  Rurik,  set  up  a  kingdom.  It  is 
said  that  the  present  Czar,  of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  is 
descended  from  Rurik,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The 
people  were  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year 
988,  when  Vladimir  the  Great  caused  the  chief  idol  of 
the  nation  to  be  cast  into  a  river,  and  ordered  his  subjects 
to  be  baptized. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Russia  was  checked  by  a  great  misfortune. 
Hordes  of  Tartars — a  fierce  and  horrible  Mongolian  race 
— poured  into  the  country  from  Asia,  and  laid  waste  the 
land  with  fearful  slaughter.  The  rulers  were  obliged  to 
submit  and  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  invaders. 
Gradually,  however,  the  central  state  of  Muscovy  (so 
called  from  its  capital,  Moscow)  gained  power,  and,  be- 
tween the  years  1462  and  1505,  Ivan  the  Great  succeeded 
in  shaking  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  took  for  himself  the 
title  of  Czar. 

Russia  was  not  yet  a  great  riation,  for  she  was  shut 
in  on  all  sides,  and  possessed  only  the  White  Sea  as  an 
outlet  for  her  trade.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  (1682-1725)  that  her  territory  and  power 
increased.  He  waged  war  with  the  Turks,  and  gained 
from  them  the  Sea  of  Azov;  from  the  Persians  he  took 
the  North  Caspian,  and  he  fought  with  the  Swedes,  and 
forced  them  to  yield  the  southern  Baltic  provinces,  thus 
enabling  him  to  build  his  new  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  on 
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the  Gulf  of  Finland.  He  visited  Holland  and  England, 
and  worked  in  the  dockyards  like  a  common  labourer, 
so  that  he  might  learn  how  to  build  a  fleet  for  his  new 
coasts.  He  returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  forced  his 
people  to  adopt  European  dress  and  customs;  he  cut 
canals  and  made  new  roads,  and  thus  greatly  increased 
Russian  trade. 

The  country  made  still  further  strides  about  a  century 
later,  when,  under  the  Czarina  Catherine,  the  Crimea  was 
taken  from  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  Catherine  an- 
nexed a  large  part  of  Poland,  making  it,  as  she  said, 
"her  door -mat  into  Europe".  In  1809  a  further  war 
with  the  Swedes  gave  Finland  to  Russia,  and  so  com- 
pleted her  hold  on  the  Eastern  Baltic. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  has  made 
many  attempts  to  gain  more  land  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  French 
and  British  joined  against  her  in  the  Crimean  War, 
1854-1856,  and  finally  defeated  her. 

Her  chief  difficulties,  however,  have  had  to  do  with 
her  own  government.  The  Czar  can  rule  as  he  pleases, 
and  there  is  not  yet  much  freedom  for  his  subjects. 
People  may  not  worship  as  they  please,  nor  write  what 
they  please.  Those  who  offend  the  Government  are 
likely  to  be  sent  away  as  convicts  to  a  hard  life  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia — that  great  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
Russia  in  Asia.  The  peasants  were  serfs,  or  almost 
slaves,  until  1861,  and,  though  they  were  then  given 
freedom,  they  are  still  poor  and  very  ignorant.  The 
Poles  have  never  ceased  to  long  for  freedom  and  to  re- 
sent their  harsh  treatment,  and  the  Finns,  too,  are  not 
content.  Russia  has,  therefore,  still  some  lessons  to  learn 
before  her  people  enjoy  liberty  and  good  government. 
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SUMMARY 

fUral  Mountains  (east). 

Mountains -[Caucasus  Mountains  (south). 

(.Valdai  Hills  (centre). 

Rivers 

Vo Iga from  Valdai  Plateau  to  Caspian. 

Dnieper „  „  „    Black  Sea. 

Don „  „  „  „ 

Dniester „     Austrian  Mountains  to  Black  Sea. 

Dwina „     Ural  Mountains  to  White  Sea. 

f  Onega    ^j 
Lakes -j  Ladoga  V  in  the  north-west. 

[  Peipus  J 

Products 

1.  TUNDRAS reindeer. 

2.  FORESTS timber,  furs. 

3.  CULTIVATED  LANDS...{wheat'    rye'   flax>    beet'    hemP'   flocks 

I     and  herds. 

{coal  —  from    Warsaw,   the    River    Oka 
Valley,  Kharkov. 
iron — in  the  Urals, 
oil — in  the  Caucasus, 
salt — from  steppes  near  the  Caspian. 

Towns 

St.  Petersbu rg on  Neva — Baltic  port — capital. 

Archangel White  Sea  port  for  timber. 

Moscow old  capital — Kremlin  fortress. 

Nijni- Novgorod at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Volga — fair. 

Perm near  the  Urals — ironworks. 

Warsaw old  capital  of  Poland — coal. 

Kharkov between  Don  and  Dnieper — coal. 

Astrakhan port  on  the  Caspian. 

Baku oil  port  on  the  Caspian. 

Batum „  „        Black  Sea. 

Sebastopol fortress     „  „ 

Odessa wheat  port  on  „ 
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CHAPTER    XII 
Scandinavia 

Scandinavia  consists  of  two  countries — Norway  on  the 
west  and  Sweden  on  the  east.  It  is  the  largest  penin- 
sula in  Europe,  measuring  more  than  1000  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south;  it  is  three  times  the  size 
of  England  and  Scotland  together. 

The  only  land  boundary  is  a  strip  of  country  in  the 
north,  touching  Finland.  It  is  separated  from  Russia 
and  Germany  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  Denmark  by 
the  straits  known  as  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Rack. 

Coast-line. — The  western  coast  of  Scandinavia  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  in  the  south  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
north;  it  is  very  high  and  rocky,  and  the  glaciers  from 
the  heights  have  deepened  the  valleys  between  the  great 
cliffs.  Into  many  of  these  the  sea  has  entered,  and  they 
are  now  called  Fiords.  These  fiords  are  famous  for  their 
beauty,  and  many  visitors  go  every  year  to  see  them 
from  steamers.  The  water  is  still,  deep,  and  beautifully 
clear.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  fiord  there  stands 
a  village  in  so  deep  a  valley  that  the  sun  seldom  reaches 
it.  Sometimes  the  cliffs  rise  sheer  out  of  the  water, 
beautiful  with  purple,  black,  and  brown  rocks;  waterfalls 
dash  down  their  steep  sides — a  mass  of  white  foam;  or 
greenish-blue  glaciers  of  ice  descend  and  terminate  not 
much  above  the  sea.  Far  up  may  be  seen  little  patches 
of  green  pasture-land.  It  is  said  that  both  the  children 
and  the  goats  are  tethered  for  safety's  sake,  lest  they 
should  fall  from  these  lofty  meadows. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  inlets  is  Christiania 
Fiord,  on  which  the  capital  of  Norway  stands;  Har danger 
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Fiord  is  less  steep,  and  has  thickly  wooded  slopes.  On 
Trondheim  and  Stavanger  Fiords  stand  fishing  ports. 
Sogne  Fiord  is  the  longest,  reaching  over  100  miles  into 
the  land.  Farther  north  lie  the  Lofoden  Islands,  and 
between  them  and  the  coast  stretches  the  West  Fiord. 

The  tide  rushes  up  behind  these  islands  at  a  very 
great  rate,  and  when  a  certain  wind  is  blowing  as  well 
it  causes  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  called  the  Maelstrom,  in 
which  fishing-boats  have  sometimes  perishedo  The  Lofo- 
den Isles  are  bare  and  rocky,  with  snow-capped  heights. 
Thousands  of  screaming  sea-birds  nest  there  in  the 
spring.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept  on  the  patches  of 
pasture-land,  but  the  chief  industry  is  cod-fishing. 

The  Nordkyn  is  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  main- 
land, but  North  Cape,  on  the  island  of  Magero,  is  more 
famous,  as  it  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  all  Europe. 
It  is  to  this  cape  that  steamers  take  people  to  see  the 
midnight  sun,  which  is  visible  in  summer  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  east  coast  of  Scandinavia,  running  along  the 
Baltic,  is  low  and  sandy.  Many  of  the  Baltic  islands 
belong  to  Denmark,  but  Sweden  possesses  Gland  and 
Gottland  ("  Good  Land  ").  The  latter  is  flat,  with  many 
lakes.  On  it  stands  the  old  town  of  Visby,  which  had 
a  great  Baltic  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  still  pos- 
sesses the  same  old  houses,  churches,  and  city  walls  as 
then,  but  its  trade  has  declined,  and  it  seems  to  have 
gone  to  sleep. 

Surface. — Scandinavia  has  a  high  plateau,  with  moun- 
tain peaks,  near  the  west  coast — a  region  of  snow-fields 
and  glaciers.  By  a  series  of  terraces  the  land  descends 
gradually  till  it  ends  in  a  plain  in  the  east,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief  rivers— many  of  them 
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with  lakes  on  their  course — flow  through  the  Baltic 
plain. 

Heights, — In  the  south  of  the  highland  lie  two  smaller 
but  very  high  plateaus,  the  Dovre  Feld,  with  Schneehatten, 
and  the  Jotun  (Giant)  Feld.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
north  is  Sulitelma.  On  the  plateau  are  innumerable 
mountain  lakes.  The  scenery  is  strange  and  desolate 
among  the  eternal  snow,  whose  whiteness  is  only  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  brilliantly  coloured  alpine  flowers 
and  mosses.  Herds  of  reindeer  are  almost  the  only 
animals  to  be  seen.  Mountain  streams  descend  in  rush- 
ing waterfalls,  and  great  glaciers  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
parts. 

Rivers. — There  are  many  rivers  in  Scandinavia,  flow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  east  or  south,  but  they  are  not  of  much 
value  for  trade,  as  their  courses  are  interrupted  by  water- 
falls. They  are  used,  however,  for  saw-mills  and  for 
floating  timber  down  to  the  coast.  The  force  of  the 
waterfalls  is  beginning  to  be  employed  for  creating 
electric  power. 

The  Glommen  is  the  longest  river;  it  flows  out  to  the 
east  of  the  Christiania  Fiord,  but  it  is  only  navigable 
for  10  miles  above  the  mouth,  because  it  has  a  great  fall 
at  that  point.  The  Klar  Elf  flows  into  Lake  Wener;  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  it  descends  the  Trollhatten 
Falls  and  flows  into  the  Kattegat  under  the  name  of  the 
Gbta  Elf.  A  canal  has  been  cut  to  enable  boats  to  avoid 
the  falls  and  enter  the  lake  by  another  route,  and  a 
second  canal,  the  Gota,  connects  Lake  Wener  and  Lake 
Wetter,  and  finally  enters  the  Baltic,  so  that  there  is  a 
waterway  across  Sweden  from  the  Kattegat  to  the  Baltic. 

The  chief  streams  flowing  east  are  the  Dal  Elf,  in 
whose  valley  copper  is  found;  the  Angerman  Elf,  one 
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of  the  longest  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  only  navigable 
for  a  few  miles;  the  Umea,  with  splendid  waterfalls; 
and  the  Lulea. 

The  Tornea  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  Finland.  The  Tana  flows  north-west  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  too  forms  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian boundary. 

Lakes. — There  are  many  lakes  on  the  Scandinavian 
plateau;  some  of  them  form  chains  connected  by  streams. 
The  largest  and  most  important,  however,  lie  in  the 
Swedish  plain.  Lake  Wener  is  the  greatest,  but  it  is 
shallow,  and  liable  to  dangerous  squalls.  Many  islands 
are  dotted  along  its  shores.  Lake  Wetter  is  70  miles 
long,  but  very  narrow;  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Wener 
and  the  Baltic  by  the  Gota  Canal,  before  mentioned. 

The  third  great  sheet  of  water  is  Lake  Malar,  which  is 
81  miles  long.  In  some  parts  it  is  almost  divided  by 
jutting  peninsulas,  so  that  it  is  like  a  series  of  lakes 
opening  into  each  other.  Steep  wooded  cliffs  slope  down 
to  its  shores  in  some  parts;  in  others  waving  corn-fields 
may  be  seen.  It  has  many  islands,  and  Stockholm,  the 
capital  of  Sweden,  is  built  on  a  number  of  these,  just 
where  the  lake  is  connected  with  the  Baltic. 

Climate  and  Products. — Since  Scandinavia  is  more  than 
1000  miles  long,  its  climate  is  varied.  The  northern  part 
of  the  country  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  is  called 
the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun ".  In  winter  the  sun 
never  rises  for  some  days,  while  in  summer  it  never  sets 
for  the  same  period.  The  south  of  Scandinavia  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  north  of  England,  and  there,  days 
and  nights  are  of  the  same  length  as  in  Northumberland. 

The  west  coast  is  much  milder  than  the  east;  even 
within  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  land  is  not  ice-bound.  This 
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is  because  it  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  warm 
current  in  the  open  sea,  while  the  shallow  inland  Baltic, 
on  the  east,  is  frozen  every  winter. 

The  west  is  oceanic;  it  has  much  rain,  brought  by  the 
west  wind,  and  is  subject  to  thick  fogs  in  winter.  The 
east  is  drier,  for  the  winds  drop  most  of  their  moisture 
on  the  plateau  before  they  reach  Sweden;  it  is  also  more 
extreme,  because  the  Baltic  is  not  a  large  enough  sea  to 
keep  the  climate  moderate,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  does 
on  the  west. 

1.  In  the  far  north,  and  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
plateau,  there  is  a  Glacial  Region,  where  the  snow  and 
ice  never  melt.     At  the  edges  of  the  snow-line,  mosses, 
flowers,  and  berries  will  grow. 

The  northern  part  of  this  region  is  known  as  Lapland, 
where  the  Laps  drive  their  reindeer  sledges,  and  spend 
their  time  in  catching  fish,  carving  bone-spoons  and 
other  curious  implements,  and  hunting  wolves. 

Besides  sledges  the  Laps  and  Norwegians  also  use 
snow-shoes  for  travelling  about,  and  can  glide  along 
over  the  snow  at  a  great  pace,  wearing  shoes  which  are 
sometimes  6  feet  long. 

2.  Below  the  very  cold  region  comes  the  Forest  Belt. 
Thick  woods  of  pines  and  firs,  and,  farther  south,  of  birch 
and  beech,  grow  on  the  slopes,  and  wood-cutting  is  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  country.     The  people  make 
houses,  churches,  bridges,  boats,  and  carriages  from  the 
wood;    the   pulp   is   made   into   paper,  the   twigs   into 
brooms,  and  large  quantities  of  matches  are  made  every 
year  at  Gbteborg,  in  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gota 
Elf.     Birch  twigs  are  put  to  a  very  strange  use,  for  the 
cattle  are  sometimes  fed  on  them. 

The  mountain  streams  drive  the  saw-mills  which  cut 
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up  the  timber,  and  the  planks  are  floated  down  to  lower 
ground.  In  one  place  a  strong  wire-rope  slopes  down 
from  the  woods  to  the  valley  below;  to  this  the  logs  are 
fastened,  and  immediately  glide  down  it  without  any 
further  trouble.  Drammen,  in  Norway,  is  the  chief 
timber  port  of  Scandinavia. 

8.  In  between  the  loftier  peaks,  especially  on  the  west, 
lie  the  Pasture  Valleys,  or  "  saeters  ",  as  they  are  called. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  on  the  farms,  and 
much  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  The  people  lead  a 
simple  quiet  life,  seldom  visiting  the  towns,  but  living 
on  the  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  they  make  themselves, 
and  on  the  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  streams. 

4.  South  of  latitude  61°  north,  in  the  plain  of  Sweden, 
lie  the  Cultivated  Lands.  Oats  and  rye,  flax  and  hemp, 
hops,  and  such  orchard  fruits  as  apples  and  pears  will 
grow  in  these  lands,  and  in  the  "  Skane  ",  as  the  southern 
plain  is  called,  wheat  is  also  grown.  Malmo,  on  the 
Sound,  is  the  chief  Swedish  corn  port. 

All  round  the  coast  a  great  fishing  industry  is  carried 
on.  Herrings  visit  the  shores  in  shoals  every  year,  and 
the  Lofoden  Isles  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  cod-fishing, 
while  salmon  are  caught  in  the  rivers.  Bergen,  Trond- 
heim,  and  Stavanger,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  are 
all  fishing  towns.  Cod-liver  oil  is  prepared  in  Hammer- 
fest.  This  town  is  a  port  standing  on  an  island  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  yet  it  is  ice-free  all  the  year  round. 
Like  many  Norwegian  towns  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood, 
in  consequence  of  which  terrible  fires  sometimes  occur. 
It  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 

The  capital  of  Norway  is  Christiania,  on  the  fiord  of 
that  name;  besides  Bergen  this  is  the  only  large  trading 
town  of  the  country. 
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Minerals. — The  chief  mineral  wealth  of  Scandinavia, 
lies  in  Sweden,  for  the  western  plateau  is  singularly 
poor  in  minerals. 

Some  of  the  best  iron  in  the  world  is  obtained  from 
Sweden,  and  iron  ore  is  exported  from  that  country  to 
England.  The  chief  mines  are  at  Dannemora,  north  of 
Upsala.  Copper  is  mined  in  the  Dal  Valley  and  ex- 
ported from  Bergen.  Silver  is  obtained  at  Sala,  a  little 
south  of  the  Dal  Elf. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  the  chief  Baltic 
port.  Farther  south  lies  Karlskrona,  a  fortress  where 
the  Swedish  fleet  is  stationed. 

History. — The  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Danes.  In  older  days 
the  Scandinavian  vikings,  in  their  dragon  ships,  visited 
parts  of  England  and  France.  Sometimes  they  burned 
and  robbed,  and  sailed  away  again  with  their  plunder; 
sometimes  they  made  their  home  in  the  new  land. 

The  people  are  still  tall,  strong,  fair-haired,  and  blue- 
eyed,  and  retain  their  old  love  of  the  sea. 

In  early  days  Norway  belonged  to  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  was  a  much  greater  kingdom  than  now,  possess- 
ing Finland  and  other  provinces  on  the  east  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  Scandinavians  became  Protestants  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Protestants  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  from 
1618-1648,  and  did  much  to  check  the  re-establishment 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Sweden  lost  some  of  her 
provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Baltic,  for  they  were  taken 
from  her  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  She  still  kept 
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Finland,  however,  until  the  time  of  Napoleon's  wars, 
when  that  too  was  lost;  and  in  1815  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  united.  They  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  but 
were  both  ruled  by  the  same  king,  until  1905,  when  Nor- 
way broke  away  from  Sweden,  and  chose  a  Danish  prince 
to  be  her  ruler.  The  Norwegian  Parliament  is  called 
the  "Storthing",  while  that  of  Sweden  is  a  "Diet". 

Education  is  much  thought  of  in  Scandinavia.  Every 
boy  and  girl  is  obliged  to  go  to  school,  but  poor  people 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  their  children. 

At  Christiania,  in  Norway,  and  at  TJpsala,  in  Sweden, 
there  are  universities. 

Besides  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  there  are  also 
Finns  and  Laplanders  in  Scandinavia.  The  former  are 
a  dark  race,  and  have  a  language  of  their  own,  called 
"  Finnish ".  The  Laplanders  are  of  the  same  race  as 
those  who  live  on  the  Russian  tundras.  They  are  short, 
squat,  and  yellow-faced,  and  rather  dirty  and  greedy, 
though  quite  peaceful  in  their  ways.  They  are  treated 
as  an  inferior  race,  and  most  of  them  live  in  the  north 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
British  Isles 

Position. — The  British  Isles  are  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Europe.  At  one  time  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  joined  to  the  Continent;  the  chalk  downs 
of  Kent  are  a  continuation  of  the  chalk  heights  in 
France,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  belong  to  the 
same  system  as  the  Scandinavian  plateau. 

The  British  Isles  are  very  fortunate  in  their  position. 
The  North  Sea  separates  them  from  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  although  this  did  not  keep  out  all 
invaders  (for  the  Saxons  and  Danes  sailed  across  and 
entered  England),  it  prevented  those  constant  border 
wars  from  which  most  European  countries  suffered — wars 
which  did  much  harm  by  checking  the  prosperity  and 
learning  which  could  only  flourish  during  times  of  peace. 

At  the  same  time  England  was  not  quite  cut  off  from 
what  was  happening  on  the  Continent;  the  Straits  of 
Dover  are  very  narrow,  and  new  ideas  were  brought 
across,  and  prevented  the  English  from  becoming  "  be- 
hind the  times"  in  their  island  country. 

After  Columbus  had  sailed  west,  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  discovered  the  islands  off  America  in  1492, 
the  position  of  the  British  Isles  became  still  more  ad- 
vantageous,%  for  now  they  lay  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  and  in  course  of  time  a  great  trade  sprang  up 
between  England  and  America.  The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  was  an  island,  with  many  good  harbours  on  its 
coast,  made  it  easy  for  the  English  to  train  sailors  and 
build  ships,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
navy,  a  great  trade,  and  a  great  colonial  empire. 
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Surface. — The  north  and  west  of  Great  Britain  are 
more  mountainous  than  the  south  and  east. 

In  Ireland  the  mountains  lie  chiefly  round  the  coast, 
while  the  middle  of  the  country  consists  of  a  plain,  with 
rivers,  lakes,  and  bogs. 

In  Scotland  the  Highlands  lie  to  the  north,  cut  in  two 
by  a  long  valley  known  as  Glenmore.  The  lakes  in  this 
valley  have  been  connected  by  the  cutting  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal;  ships  can  now  sail  along  it  from  the  west 
of  Scotland  to  the  east,  without  having  to  go  all  the  way 
round  by  the  Orkneys. 

South  of  the  Highlands  lies  the  Lowland  Plain,  which 
runs  from  south-east  to  north-west,  between  the  Southern 
Uplands  and  the  northern  mountain  region. 

South  of  the  lowlands  the  country  widens  out  again, 
and  is  covered  with  a  mountain  mass  known  as  the 
Southern  Uplands. 

England  is  separated  from  Scotland  by  the  Cheviot 
'.  Hills.  The  Pennine  Range  forms  a  long  backbone  to  the 
country,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east.  There 
are  also  three  western  highland  regions,  namely,  the 
Cumberland  Heights,  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  the  Moors 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  middle  and  east  of  England 
consists  of  a  plain  drained  by  many  rivers,  and  crossed 
by  low  ranges  of  chalk  or  limestone  hills. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  British  Isles  lie  a  little 
more  than  half-way  between  the  Equator  and  the  North 
Pole,  and  therefore  they  have  a  moderate  climate;  even 
on  the  mountains  there  are  no  great  extremes  of  cold, 
as  none  of  them  are  high  enough  to  have  perpetual  snow 
on  them. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  both  comparatively 
•  small  islands,  with  indented  coast -lines,  and  therefore 
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the  mild  sea-breezes  blow  over  the  country  and  keep 
the  climate  oceanic;  that  means  that  the  summers  are 
never  very  hot,  nor  the  winters  very  cold.  This  is 
because  the  sea  does  not  grow  hot  quickly  in  summer, 
nor  grow  cold  quickly  in  winter,  but  remains  moderate 
nearly  all  the  year,  and  the  winds  which  blow  over  it, 
towards  the  land,  are  kept  moderate  too. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  the  west  and 
east  of  the  British  Isles:  the  former  has  a  very  mild 
climate,  for  it  is  bordered  by  the  great  open  Atlantic 
Ocean,  while  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  only  a  narrow  sea,  and  the  winds  which 
come  from  the  east  are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter, 
for  they  have  blown  over  a  great  stretch  of  land,  which, 
unlike  the  sea,  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  east  of  the  British  Isles,  therefore,  has  a  hotter 
summer  and  colder  winter  than  the  west.  London  is. 
no  warmer  in  December  than  the  Orkney  Islands. 

The  chief  wind  which  reaches  the  British  Isles  comes 
from  the  west  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  full  of 
moisture  gathered  from  the  sea.  As  the  mountains  lie 
chiefly  in  the  west,  the  wind  drives  the  clouds  against 
them,  and  they  rise  up  the  mountain-sides,  are  chilled, 
and  consequently  turn  to  rain;  the  west  is  therefore 
the  wettest  part  of  the  country.  When  the  west  wind 
reaches  the  east  coast  it  is  not  so  full  of  moisture  as  it 
was,  and  there  are  no  high  mountains  in  the  east  on 
which  the  clouds  can  condense  their  moisture;  the  east, 
therefore,  is  drier  than  the  west. 

The  east  winds  bring  hardly  any  rain,  for  they  blow 
over  the  dry  land  of  Europe  and  do  not  gather  up  much 
moisture  when  they  pass  over  the  narrow  seas  which 
separate  England  from  the  Continent. 
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The  British  Isles  may  therefore  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  climate  regions,  namely,  the  mountainous  West 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  which  is  wet  and  mild, 
and  the  Low  Eastern  Plain,  which  is  drier  and  has 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

On  the  Wet  Highlands  of  the  west  there  is  abundant 
pasture  on  which  cattle,  sheep,  and  sometimes  ponies 
are  kept.  In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  there  are  also 
deer  forests,  or  moors  reserved  for  shooting  and  hunting. 

In  the  Dry  Eastern  Plain  crops  are  grown;  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  flax;  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  oats  and  barley; 
in  the  east  of  England,  chiefly  wheat.  There  are  also 
hop  -fields  and  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  and  cherries 
in  the  south  of  England. 

Minerals.  —  Coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  there  are  very  large  beds  of  it. 
It  is  found  in  the  Lowland  plain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  Wales.  Ire- 
land has  not  much  coal,  and  what  she  has  is  not  of  the 
best  quality. 

Next  to  coal,  iron  is  the  most  valuable  mineral,  and 
as  it  is  found  near  most  of  the  coal-beds  it  is  easy  to 
set  up  furnaces  where  it  can  be  smelted.  Iron  is  mined 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  north-east  and 
north-west  coast  of  England,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in 
South  Wales.  England,  however,  has  not  enough  iron 
for  her  many  manufactures,  and  has  some  sent  to  her 
from  Spain  and  Sweden.  The  Spanish  iron  is  sent  to 
South  Wales,  and  the  Swedish  to  Durham  and  York- 
shire. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
England 

Position. — England  is  the  southern  country  of  Great 
Britain.  Scotland  lies  to  the  north,  beyond  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  which  form  part  of  the  border  between  the  two 
countries.  To  the  west,  across  the  Irish  Sea,  lies  Ireland. 
The  stormy  North  Sea  separates  England  from  the 
Netherlands  on  the  east,  while  the  English  Channel, 
in  the  south,  parts  it  from  France.  In  the  south-east, 
however,  England  approaches  very  close  to  the  <5oast  of 
France,  where  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  both  countries 
are  visible  across  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover. 

Coast-line. — The  west  of  England  has  a  more  indented 
coast  than  the  south  and  east.  High  cliffs  or  headlands 
of  hard  rock  occur  alternately  with  stretches  of  lower 
land,  where  in  many  places  rivers  have  formed  broad 
estuaries,  or  the  action  of  the  waves  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce bays  and  inlets.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is 
the  Solway  Firth,  separating  the  south-western  shores 
of  Scotland  from  those  of  Cumberland.  The  coast  rises 
into  steep  cliffs  at  St.  Bees  Head,  but  sinks  again  along 
the  edge  of  the  Lancashire  plain.  Here  are  the  mouths 
of  three  rivers — the  Ribble,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Dee, 
the  last  two  flowing  out  where  the  Cheshire  Gap  opens 
a  way  from  the  west  coast  into  the  heart  of  England. 
In  olden  times,  when  travelling  was  more  difficult  than 
now,  the  main  road  from  London  to  Ireland  lay  across 
the  Midland  plain  and  through  the  Cheshire  Gap  to 
the  coast,  whence  ships  sailed  over  the  Irish  Sea  to 
Dublin.  The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  now 
follows  nearly  the  same  route.  By  means  of  a  famous 
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tubular  bridge  it  crosses  the  narrow  Menai  Straits,  which 
separate  the  mainland  of  Wales  from  Anglesey,  and  its 
passengers  embark  for  the  neighbouring  country  at 
Holyhead,  on  Holy  Isle. 

South  of  this  the  Welsh  coast  rises  into  high  cliffs 
in  the  projecting  peninsula  of  Carnarvon,  then  curves 
inland  in  the  great  sweep  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  run  out 
seaward  once  more  in  St.  David's  Head. 

The  Bristol  Channel,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  is 
called,  presents  a  very  large  opening  between  Wales  and 
Cornwall.  The  northern  shore  of  the  channel  affords 
good  harbours,  such  as  Milford  Haven,  while  Bristol  on 
the  Avon  is  a  great  port  to  the  south.  The  Bristol 
Channel  is  busy  with  ships  exporting  Welsh  coal  or 
importing  ores  to  be  smelted,  and  goods  from  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Cornish  peninsula  has  for  the  most  part  a  rocky 
coast,  much  visited  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Land's 
End  marks  the  most  westerly,  and  the  Lizard  the  most 
southerly  point  of  England,  and  the  Scilly  Isles  are 
really  detached  portions  of  the  same  hard  and  picturesque 
rocks  as  are  found  in  Cornwall.  The  south  coast  of 
England  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  harbours,  which 
were  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  when  a  large 
part  of  its  trade  was  with  France.  With  the  exception 
of  Southampton,  which  lies  sheltered  behind  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  chief  trading  ports  of  England  are  not  now 
in  the  south,  but  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  are  impor- 
tant stations  for  the  royal  navy. 

Portland  Isle  is  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Dorset, 
now  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  bank, 
a  long  pebble  ridge  formed  by  fragments  of  limestone 
broken  off  the  headland  by  the  waves  and  washed 
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obliquely  along  the  shore  by  the  movement  of  the 
tides. 

The  east  coast,  on  the  whole,  lies  lower  than  that  of 
the  west  and  south.  It  has  three  large  indentations — 
the  Humber,  the  Wash,  and  the  Thames  estuary.  The 
last  of  these  is  particularly  well  suited  for  shipping. 
It  is  near  to  the  Continent,  opening  out  above  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  vessels  are  able  to  sail  for  nearly 
50  miles  up  the  river  to  London,  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Great  docks  have  been  built  along  its  banks, 
and  these  present  a  busy  scene  of  loading  and  unloading 
of  merchandise.  The  entry  to  the  river  is  guarded  by 
a  fort  at  Tilbury,  and  the  Nore  lighthouse  serves  as 
a  beacon  to  vessels  at  night. 

North  of  the  Thames  mouth  the  coast  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  is  very  low-lying.  In  some  places  marshes 
border  the  sea;  these  are  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild 
birds,  except  where  they  have  been  drained  and  turned 
into  pasture-land. 

The  Wash  receives  the  waters  of  some  of  the  chief 
eastern  rivers,  but  is  too  shallow  to  admit  great  vessels, 
and  consequently  has  very  little  trade. 

The  Humber,  however,  is  a  very  important  estuary. 
The  many  rivers  which  reach  the  sea  through  the  channel 
flow  from  all  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  form  waterways 
for  laden  barges  journeying  to  and  from  towns.  From 
the  Humber,  too,  a  fishing-fleet  goes  out  to  the  Dogger 
Bank  in  the  North  Sea. 

Flamborough  Head  is  one  of  the  few  bold  promontories 
of  the  north-east.  It  is  formed  of  harder  rock  than 
most  of  the  coast  near  it.  The  latter  is  soft  and 
crumbling,  and  gives  way  before  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  villages  have  been  slowly  destroyed, 
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because  portions  of  the  cliff  have  been  detached  and 
washed  away  by  the  waves  during  storms. 

Surface, — The  west  of  England  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  region,  the  high  land  being  interrupted  only 
by  the  Severn,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  plains.  The 
centre  and  east  are  low-lying,  drained  by  many  rivers, 
and  crossed  by  ranges  of  hills  and  downs  of  no  very 
great  height. 

Heights. — The  Pennine  Range  forms  the  backbone  of 
England;  many  streams  rise  in  its  slopes,  sheep  feed  on 
its  pastures,  and  two  great  coal-fields  are  found  east  and 
west  of  the  range.  Once  the  whole  of  the  Pennine 
region  was  covered  with  coal,  but  during  many  long 
ages  this  was  gradually  worn  off  the  higher  portions. 
The  Pennines  end  in  the  Peak  region  of  Derbyshire. 
Here  there  are  many  underground  streams,  which  have 
soaked  through  the  porous  limestone  and  have  carved 
out  caverns  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  caverns  have 
wonderful  pillars  hanging  from  the  roof  or  rising  from 
the  floor.  These  have  been  made  by  water  which  has 
trickled  through  from  above;  each  drop  deposits  a 
minute  speck  of  a  hard,  white  substance,  and  this  pro- 
cess goes  on  and  on  till  thick  pillars  are  built  up. 

Separated  from  the  Pennines  by  two  river-valleys  lie 
the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  of  which  Helvellyn  is  a  well- 
known  peak.  Lead  and  granite  are  found  in  these 
mountains.  They  are  famous  for  their  beauty,  for 
between  the  spurs  which  run  out  from  the  central  mass, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  lie  the  lakes  of  England.  It 
was  in  this  lovely  lake-country  that  the  poet  Words- 
worth lived  and  wrote. 

The  Welsh  Mountains  are  the  next  group  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  north  lies  Snowdon,  whose  peak  is  visible 
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from  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  on  a  clear  day,  for  it  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Wales.  Farther  south  lie  Cader 
Idris  (Arthur's  Seat)  and  Plinlinnnon;  in  the  latter  the 
River  Severn  rises.  In  South  Wales  stands  a  detached 
range  known  as  the  Brecknock  Beacons.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  but  only  in  very  small 
quantities. 

Another  highland  region  of  England  consists  of  the 
moors  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  in  Devon. 

Tin  was  found  in  the  Cornish  moors  in  very  early 
ages,  before  even  the  Romans  came  to  Britain.  Dart- 
moor is  famous  for  its  breed  of  ponies.  They  run  wild 
on  the  heights  during  the  summer,  but  with  the  cold  of 
winter  they  return  to  the  shelter  of  their  masters* 
stables. 

In  Somerset  lie  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

Heights  of  the  Eastern  Plain, — The  whole  of  the  middle 
and  east  of  England  consists  of  a  series  of  plains.  The 
low  land  reaches  the  west  coast  at  two  places,  firstly  by 
the  Cheshire  Gap  and  plain  of  South  Lancashire,  and 
secondly  by  the  Severn  Valley  extending  down  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  A  series  of  limestone  hills  runs  across 
it  from  south-west  to  north-east,  beginning  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  where  the  River  Thames  rises,  and  ending  in  the 
Yorkshire  Moors,  Farther  to  the  east  runs  a  series  of 
chalk  hills.  These  begin  in  Dorset  and  pass  through  Salis- 
bury Plain,  famous  for  the  great  stone  circle  known  as 
Stonehenge.  The  chalk  is  continued  in  the  Marlborough 
Downs  and  Chiltern  Hills,  between  which  the  Thames 
has  cut  its  way.  Both  the  latter  heights  are  covered 
with  forests.  On  the  Chilterns  are  many  beech-woods, 
and  among  their  picturesque  glades  one  finds  sheds 
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where  workmen  are  busy  making  wooden  chairs  from 
the  timber.  On  the  slope  of  one  of  the  hills  the  Saxons 
in  olden  days  cut  a  great  white  cross  in  the  chalk,  to 
commemorate  a  battle  they  had  won.  The  cross  is  still 
kept  clear  of  the  grass  which  would  otherwise  grow  over 
and  hide  it. 

This  line  of  chalk  hills  ends  in  the  Lincoln  and  York- 
shire Wolds. 

Another  branch  of  the  chalk  runs  east  through  Sussex 
and  Kent,  and  consists  of  the  North  and  South  Downs. 
Their  smooth,  green  slopes  are  the  feeding -place  for 
many  flocks  of  sheep. 

In  Berkshire  is  the  famous  "White  Horse  Vale", 
where  the  figure  of  a  horse — like  that  of  the  cross  in  the 
Chilterns — has  been  cut  in  the  chalk  to  commemorate  a 
battle  fought  near  by. 

Rivers. — The  chief  high  lands  in  England  lie  nearer  to 
the  west  than  to  the  east.  The  result  is  that  the  rivers 
flowing  east  are  generally  longer  than  those  flowing 
west,  and  they  also  have  smoother  courses,  as  a  rule, 
because  they  cross  a  broad  stretch  of  plain  on  their  way 
to  the  sea,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  heights  in 
which  they  rise  they  flow  down  no  more  steep  slopes  to 
make  their  waters  rough  and  rapid. 

Most  of  the  western  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
comparatively  short  distance  to  flow  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  hardly  lose  their  first  swift- 
ness before  they  reach  their  mouth. 

Pennine  Rivers. — Many  rivers  rise  on  each  slope  of  the 
Pennine  Range.  On  the  east  there  are  the  Tyne  and  the 
Tees.  These  flow  through  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  on  them  stand  such 
great  towns  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 
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Here  coal  is  exported,  ships  are  built,  and  machinery  is 
made  from  the  iron. 

Farther  south  is  a  great  group  of  rivers,  most  of 
which  rise  in  the  Pennines,  join  together  in  one  stream 
— the  Ouse, — and  flow  out  by  the  Humber  mouth  into  the 
North  Sea.  These  streams  are  very  valuable  for  Eng- 
lish trade.  There  are  sheep-pastures  on  the  Pennines, 
and  the  wool  from  the  sheep  is  sent  to  the  big  Yorkshire 
mills,  where  it  is  woven  into  cloth.  Some  of  the  rivers 
help  to  turn  the  mill-wheels,  and  down  the  streams  come 
heavy  barges  laden  with  coal  from  the  Yorkshire  mines, 
to  be  exported  from  Hull  on  the  Humber  mouth. 

After  leaving  the  busy,  smoky,  manufacturing  region, 
the  Ouse  rivers  flow  through  the  fertile  Vale  of  York, 
where  corn  is  grown  to  help  feed  the  many  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  towns.  The  Humber  mouth  itself  is 
covered  with  vessels,  among  them  the  fishing-fleet  which 
sails  to  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea  to  let  down 
its  trawling-nets  for  herring  and  cod. 

The  greatest  river  of  the  Humber  group  is  the  Trent, 
which  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pennines;  at 
first  it  flows  south  and  then  takes  a  great  curve  to  the 
north,  flowing  through  the  busy  Midlands. 

Pottery,  beer,  lace,  stockings,  and  shoes  are  all  manu- 
factured on  its  banks,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is 
through  the  quiet  corn-fields  of  Lincolnshire. 

On  the  west  of  the  Pennines  rises  the  Eden,  which 
separates  those  mountains  from  the  Cumbrians. 

Farther  south  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey  flow  into  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  latter  passes  through  the  Lancashire  coal- 
field and  the  region  where  the  great  cotton-weaving  towns 
stand.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  stands  Liverpool,  a 
town  which  imports  much  raw  cotton  from  America. 
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The  Wash  Rivers. — Another  group  of  rivers  flows  out 
into  the  Wash.  They  do  not  rise  in  any  great  heights, 
and  therefore  flow  slowly  and  sleepily  through  the  low 
Fens  which  border  the  Wash. 

Their  names  are  the  Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  and  Great 
Ouse.  At  one  time  the  Fen  district  was  very  marshy, 
and  men  who  lived  there  suffered  from  a  fever  called  the 
ague.  Now,  however,  many  of  the  marshes  are  drained, 
though  there  are  still  some  left,  where  sportsmen  go  to 
shoot  wild  fowl. 

The  land  through  which  the  Wash  rivers  flow  is. 
chiefly  corn-land,  and  there  is  a  straw-plaiting  industry 
in  Bedfordshire.  No  great  ports  stand  on  these  rivers, 
partly  because  this  is  not  a  coal  region  or  busy  manu- 
facturing part  of  England,  and  partly  because  the  shores, 
of  the  Wash  do  not  afford  good  harbours. 

South  of  the  Wash  flows  the  most  important  river  ini 
England,  the  Thames.  It  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  flows  east  to  its  estuary  covered 
with  shipping.  On  its  left  bank,  early  in  its  course,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Cherwell  just  where  the  old  town  of 
Oxford  stands,  with  its  many  spires  and  picturesque 
colleges.  Farther  on,  after  the  Thames  has  taken  its, 
way  between  the  Marlborough  Downs  and  the  chalky 
Chiltern  Hills,  the  Kennet  flows  in  on  the  right  at 
Reading. 

All  along  its  course  are  places  of  interest,  such  as 
Windsor,  with  its  royal  castle,  and  Eton  with  its  big 
boys'  school;  then  at  last  the  river  enters  London,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  with  its  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, its  many  bridges,  wharves,  and  docks,  where  ship- 
loads of  food  come  to  supply  the  millions  who  inhabit 
the  capital  of  England.  As  the  estuary  widens  there  is 
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hardly  a  break  in  the  houses  on  its  bank  as  one  town 
succeeds  another.  There  is  Greenwich,  with  its  observa- 
tory, and  Woolwich  with  its  school  for  young  soldiers, 
and  Tilbury,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  addressed  her 
troops  in  1588  when  it  was  expected  that  at  any 
moment  the  Spaniards  might  invade  England. 

Then  the  river  mouth  widens  into  a  great  channel, 
and  up  and  down  sail  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Medway  joins  the  Thames  estuary  at  this  point. 

Southern  Rivers, — The  Southern  Rivers  rise  mostly  in 
the  Chalk  Downs,  or  in  the  moors  of  the  south-west,  and 
are  therefore  generally  short,  and  of  little  value  for 
trade,  although  many  of  them  flow  through  picturesque 
country,  and  have  on  their  banks  such  old  historical 
towns  as  Winchester  on  the  Itchen,  a  city  which  was 
once  the  capital  of  England.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Salisbury  Avon,  the  Exe,  on  which  Exeter  stands,  and  the 
Tamar,  which  separates  Devon  from  Cornwall. 

Welsh  Elvers, — Most  of  the  Welsh  rivers  run  swiftly 
to  the  sea,  with  stony  courses  and  many  waterfalls. 
The  longest  of  those  which  flow  down  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountains  is  the  Teify,  which  has  its  mouth  in 
Cardigan  Bay. 

On  the  eastern  slope  the  rivers  flow  for  a  while 
through  the  English  plain,  before  turning  towards  the 
sea,  and  therefore  have  smoother  courses.  In  the  north 
the  Dee  flows  through  Lake  Bala,  skirts  the  North  Wales 
coal-fields,  and  passes  Chester — one  of  the  old  Roman 
towns  of  England.  Not  long  ago  the  Dee  burst  its 
banks  and  flooded  the  country  round,  doing  much 
damage.  Farther  south,  the  Severn  rises  in  Plinlim- 
mon.  On  its  left  bank  stands  the  Wrekin,  on  its  right 
the  Malvern  Hills.  Its  course  lies  through  the  orchard 
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and  hop-field  country  of  Worcestershire.  It  flows  through 
the  Vale  of  Evesham,  famous  for  its  apples,  pears,  and 
plums. 

The  cathedral  town  of  Worcester  is  the  chief  on  its 
banks. 

The  Severn  is  joined  by  the  Stratford  Avon,  which 
flows  through  the  country  where  lived  Shakespeare — 
the  great  English  play -writer  and  poet.  The  river 
widens  into  the  Bristol  Channel  at  its  mouth.  At 
certain  tides,  and  with  a  certain  wind,  a  great  wave 
rushes  up  the  Severn  from  its  mouth.  It  is  called  the 
eygre,  from  the  name  of  the  old  sea-god  of  the  Saxons. 
It  rises  many  feet  high,  and  small  boats  have  to  be 
hauled  out  of  the  way  of  danger  when  it  is  known  to 
be  coming. 

A  tunnel  has  now  been  made  under  the  Severn,  through 
which  the  railway  passes  from  Bristol  into  Wales.  Ships 
from  the  West  Indies  bring  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  and 
fruits  up  the  Bristol  Channel.  A  canal  has  been  cut  to 
join  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
barges  to  cross  from  one  side  of  England  to  the  other. 

The  Wye  is  another  river  which,  like  the  Severn,  rises 
in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Welsh  hills;  it  flows  south 
through  the  orchard  country  of  Hereford  and  joins  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  west  of  the  Severn. 

Lakes. — With  the  exception  of  Lake  Bala,  on  the  River 
Dee,  nearly  all  the  English  lakes  lie  among  the  Cumbrian 
Mountains. 

The  chief  of  these  are  Windermere,  Derwent  Water,  and 
Ulleswater.  They  are  very  beautiful,  for  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  woods  and  mountains,  and  many  visitors 
come  every  year  to  see  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  England. 


E.  South  Staffordshire 

F.  South  Wales 
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From  Thirlmere  water  has  been  conveyed  all  the  way 
to  Manchester,  to  supply  that  city. 

Climate  and  Products. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
climate  of  the  west  of  England  is  mild  and  damp,  because 
the  wind  which  blows  in  from  the  Atlantic  brings 
moisture  which  condenses  on  and  near  the  mountains. 
This  is  the  pastoral  region  of  England,  where  sheep 
and  cattle  are  reared.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
mountainous  Wales,  which  is  famous  for  its  mutton. 

Sheep  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  Wolds  and  Moors 
of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  Downs  of  southern  England. 
Their  wool  has  long  been  a  great  article  of  English 
trade.  Ponies  are  chiefly  reared  in  Devon  and  in  the 
New  Forest.  The  west  has  also  a  dairy  industry,  pro- 
ducing butter,  cream,  and  cheese.  Devon  and  the  valley 
of  the  Severn  are  famous  for  their  hop-gardens  and 
orchards. 

The  hops  are  used  for  flavouring  beer.  In  the 
orchards,  apples,  cherries,  pears,  and  plums  are  grown. 
Perry  and  cider  are  liquors  made  respectively  from  pears 
and  apples. 

In  the  drier  and  more  sunny  east,  corn  is  chiefly 
grown — wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  There  are  also  such 
root-crops  as  turnips. 

England,  however,  has  not  nearly  enough  corn  to 
supply  her  population,  and  large  quantities  have  to  be 
imported  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  Russia. 

In  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent 
there  are  more  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  which  help 
to  supply  the  great  city  of  London  with  food. 

Minerals. — England  has  many  large  coal-fields.  There 
is  one  in  Northumberland  and  Durham;  some  of  the 
coal  is  exported  and  some  is  used  for  smelting  iron, 
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which  is  used  for  making  ships  and  machinery.  The 
Cleveland  iron  district  lies  quite  close  at  hand,  in  the 
north  of  Yorkshire.  Cumberland  possesses  a  second 
field,  from  which  coal  is  exported  to  Ireland.  The  York- 
shire coal  is  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  woollen  factories; 
the  Lancashire  is  used  in  the  cotton  factories.  The  coal 
in  Staffordshire  is  largely  used  for  smelting,  and  so  is 
that  of  North  and  South  Wales.  A  great  deal  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  exported  to  other  countries. 

There  are  not  many  other  minerals  of  importance  in 
England.  There  are  various  kinds  of  stone,  used  for 
building,  paving,  or  making  cement,  such  as  Bath  stone 
and  Portland  stone.  The  china-clay  of  Cornwall  is 
taken  to  Staffordshire,  where  there  are  well-known 
Potteries. 

SUMMARY 

Mountains 
Pennine  Range  ............    ending  in  the  Peak. 

Cumbrian   Mountains...!™^1  Helvel1/"  and  Lakes  Windermere, 
I     Derwent  Water,  and  Ulleswater. 

Welsh  Mountains  .......  (Snowdon,    Cader    Idris,     Plinlimmon, 

I     Brecknock  Beacons. 

Devonian  and   Cornish  }Dart  Exmoor  and  Mendi     Hi|ls 

Heights  ...................  ) 

Limestone  Heights  ......    Cotswold  Hills,  Yorkshire  Moors. 

{Salisbury  Plain  (with  Stonehenge),  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  Yorkshire  Wolds,  North 
and  South  Downs. 

Rivers 


FROM  EAST  OF  THE  PENNiNES.../"^"6'  Tees>  Ouse  rivers  (to  the 

I  Humber  mouth)  with  Trent. 

FROM  WEST       „  „         ...    Eden,  Ribble,  Mersey. 

WASH  RIVERS  ...  fWitham,  Welland,  Men,  Great 

I  Ouse. 
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fWEST—  Teify. 
WELSH  RIVERS  ......................  ]  EAST  _  /Dee,  Wye,  Severn  (with 

V.  \     tributary  Avon). 

THAMES  ................................    withtributariesCherwell,  Kennet. 

MEDWAY 

SOUTHERN  RIVERS  ..................    Salisbury,  Avon,  Exe,  Tamar. 

Products 

{sheep   (for   wool   and   mutton)  —  cattle   (for 
butter,    cream,    and    cheese)  —  ponies  — 
orchards  and  hop-gardens. 
EAST  .....................    corn. 

SOUTH-EAST  ...........    orchards. 

Minerals 

fin  Northumberland  and   Durham,  Cumber- 
Coal  .....................  -j     land,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire, 

[    North  and  South  Wales. 
I  fin   Yorkshire,    Lancashire    (Furness),    Mid- 

"\     lands,  North  and  South  Wales. 
China-clay  .........  ...    found  in  Cornwall,  manufactured  in  Midlands. 


CHAPTER  XV 
Political  Geography  of  England 

The  counties  of  England  may  be  divided  into  groups 
according  to  their  climate,  products,  and  industries. 

1.  South-Western  Counties. — The  south-western  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts  are 
chiefly  pastoral. 

Products. — The  climate  of  the  south-western  counties 
is  mild  and  damp.  Such  flowers  as  the  myrtle  and 
magnolia  thrive  out-of-doors. 

Apples  are  grown  in  Devon,  and  the  county  is  famous 
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for  its  cider.  The  pasture  is  also  excellent,  and  Devon- 
shire butter  and  cream  are  well  known.  Herds  of  ponies 
are  kept  on  Dartmoor  in  the  summer.  Pilchard-fishing- 
is  carried  on  round  the  coasts,  and  Penzance  and  St.  Ives, 
in  Cornwall,  are  towns  where  these  fish  are  preserved. 

Tin  and  a  little  copper  are  still  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
Bodmin  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  towns.  Falmouth  and 
Plymouth  are  the  two  chief  harbours  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  It  was  from  Plymouth  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
set  sail  to  chase  the  Spanish  Armada  up  the  Channel  in 
1588,  and  the  town  is  still  an  important  naval  station. 

The  capital  of  Devon  is  Exeter,  an  old  Roman  town 
with  a  cathedral.  This  city  held  out  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  under  the  sons  of  Harold,  who  was  killed  at 
Hastings.  Torquay,  on  the  coast,  is  still  a  resort  for 
invalids  on  account  of  its  warmth  in  winter. 

Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset,  is  the  town  where  Portland 
cement  is  made,  and  Poole  has  tile  manufactures. 

Taunton,  in  Somerset,  was  the  scene  of  Monmouth's 
royal  reception  when  he  tried  to  seize  the  throne  from 
James  II.  An  embroidered  banner  was  here  presented 
to  him  by  some  school-girls  known  as  the  "  Fair  Maids 
of  Taunton";  later  on  they,  with  many  others,  suffered 
severe  punishment  for  what  they  had  done,  when  a  cruel 
judge  named  Jeffries  was  sent  to  try  those  who  had 
rebelled. 

To  the  north  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  the  same  county, 
lies  Bath,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  mineral  waters, 
which  are  good  for  rheumatism.  The  waters  were  known 
and  used  by  the  Romans  in  very  early  times,  and  the 
baths  that  they  built  are  still  standing. 

Salisbury,  on  the  Avon,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
is  the  chief  town  in  Wilts.  Not  far  from  it  stretches 
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Salisbury  Plain,  on  which  stands  a  circle  of  stones.  It  is 
known  as  Stonehenge,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  some  early  race  in  Britain; 
some  think  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  but  very  little 
is  known  about  its  origin. 

2.  South-Eastern  Counties. — The  south-eastern  counties 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  lie  along  the  coast,  i.e. 
Hants,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  those  which  border  on  the 
Thames,  namely  Oxfordshire,  Bucks,  Herts,  and  Middle- 
sex to  the  north,  Berks  and  Surrey  to  the  south.  On 
the  whole  these  are  agricultural  counties. 

Products. — Sheep  are  fed  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  pigs  and  ponies  in  the  New  Forest  of  Hants. 
In  Surrey  and  Kent  there  are  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries.  Hops  and  vegetables  are  also  grown, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  many  inhabitants  of  London.  This 
huge  city  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  still  growing 
so  fast  that,  within  the  memory  of  man,  fields  of  corn 
waved  where  now  there  are  only  miles  of  streets  to  be 
seen.  Even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  people  were 
alarmed  at  its  size,  and  laws  were  passed  forbidding  men 
to  build  any  more  houses;  but  since  then  London  has 
swallowed  up  many  little  villages  which  once  surrounded 
it,  and  now  covers  a  great  part  of  the  former  county 
of  Middlesex,  parts  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent, 
and  is  itself  a  separate  county.  All  sorts  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  the  Thames  is  crowded 
with  the  ships  which  sail  up  to  its  wharves  and  docks. 

Besides  having  a  great  and  rich  trade,  London  is  also 
full  of  interesting  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  laws 
of  the  country  are  passed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Near  these  stands  the  splendid  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
building  of  which  was  begun  by  King  Edward  the 
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Confessor  in  Saxon  times.  St.  Paul's  is  the  cathedral 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666.  London  has  also  famous  law-courts,  a 
university,  and  a  school  of  medicine;  its  National  Gallery 
contains  many  famous  paintings,  and  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a  valuable  library. 

A  little  farther  down  the  river  stand  other  large  towns, 
some  of  which,  such  as  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  are  now 
almost  part  of  the  capital  itself. 

After  London,  the  chief  towns  of  the  south-east  are 
those  which  lie  on  the  natural  harbours  of  the  coast,  and 
of  these  Southampton  is  one  of  the  most  important.  This 
town  has  had  a  trade  with  France  for  many  centuries. 
At  one  time  a  fleet  used  to  come  to  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bringing  silks,  cloth-of-gold,  spices,  wines,  and 
dyes  from  the  East.  Nowadays  many  great  steamers 
sail  from  it  to  America,  Africa,  and  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Portsmouth,  also  in  Hants,  is  a  station  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  is  guarded  by  forts. 

Along  the  coast  of  Sussex  there  are  many  sea-side 
towns,  for  the  climate  is  healthy  and  sunny,  and  the 
distance  from  London  is  so  short  that  the  town  folk  find 
this  region  a  convenient  holiday  resort.  Brighton,  Hast- 
ings, and  Eastbourne  are  three  of  the  chief  watering- 
places,  but  there  are  no  important  harbours  till  beyond 
Dungeness,  when  Dover  and  Folkestone  are  reached  in 
Kent.  From  these  two  towns  steamers  run  respectively 
to  Calais  and  Boulogne  in  France.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  so  near  the  Continent  that  it  suffered  most 
from  invasion  in  olden  times.  The  Danes  first  landed  in 
Thanet,  in  Kent,  and  William  the  Conqueror  sailed  from 
Normandy  to  Sussex,  where  he  defeated  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Senlac.  or  Hastings,  in  1066.  For  many 
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centuries  the  Cinque  Ports  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Hastings  were  kept  in  a  state  of  defence 
for  fear  of  French  invasions. 

The  inland  towns  are  not  so  important  as  the  sea  and 
river  ports,  but  some  of  them  are  very  old  and  of  his- 
torical interest. 

Winchester,  in  Hants,  was  the  capital  of  England  in 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,  but  its  place  was  soon  taken  by 
London,  which  had  a  much  better  position  on  a  broad 
river  opposite  the  shores  of  the  Continent.  Winchester 
has,  however,  a  splendid  cathedral  and  one  of  the  oldest 
boys'  schools  in  England.  It  still  preserves  the  old  city 
gates  which  it  had  for  defence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
possesses  many  curious  relics  of  bygone  days.  In  the 
town  hall,  for  instance,  there  is  preserved  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  In  1901  a 
statue  of  King  Alfred  was  set  up  in  Winchester  to  com- 
memorate the  thousandth  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Chichester  is  a  quaint  little  cathedral  town  in  Sussex. 

Canterbury,  in  Kent,  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  arch- 
bishopric of  England.  Thomas  Becket  was  murdered  in 
the  cathedral  by  some  of  King  Henry  II's  knights,  and 
later,  as  the  poet  Chaucer  tells  in  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
pilgrims  used  to  go  every  year  to  pray  at  his  tomb. 

Reading  is  the  chief  town  of  Berks,  and  stands  where 
the  Kennet  joins  the  Thames;  it  possesses  a  large  biscuit 
manufactory. 

North  of  the  Thames  there  are  mostly  small  country 
towns  of  little  importance.  Oxford  is  an  exception  to 
this.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Cher  well  and  the 
Thames,  and  has  been  famous  for  its  university  for  many 
centuries.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  many  beautiful  college 
buildings,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
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world,  called  the  Bodleian.  Many  curious  and  valuable 
old  manuscripts  are  kept  in  it,  and  a  copy  of  every  book 
which  is  published  in  England. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion,  Oxford  became  the  seat 
of  King  Charles  I's  court  and  camp,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
last  towns  to  surrender  to  Cromwell's. army. 

Another  place  in  the  south  of  England  connected  with 
King  Charles  I  is  Carisbrooke  Castle,  near  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  Charles  was  imprisoned  for  a 
time  by  the  Parliament.  He  sought  to  escape,  but  was 
recaptured  and  finally  sent  up  to  London  to  be  tried  and 
executed  in  1649. 

South  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  just  off  the  coast  of 
France,  lie  the  Channel  Islands.  They  belong  to  England, 
although  the  people  speak  a  French  dialect  and  are  fairly 
independent  in  their  government.  The  chief  islands  are 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  sunny,  and  in  consequence 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  orchard  fruits  ripen  early,  and 
are  sent  in  quantities  to  be  sold  in  England.  There  are 
also  many  glass-houses,  where  grapes  and  tomatoes  are 
grown.  The  islands  are  famous  for  a  special  breed  of 
cows.  In  summer  the  Channel  Isles  are  visited  by 
many  holiday  -  seekers  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
scenery. 

3.  Eastern  Counties. — The  eastern  counties  of  England 
include  the  following:  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex  on  the  coast,  and  Nottingham,  Leicestershire, 
Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Bedfordshire  inland. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  very  low -lying,  and  is 
drained  by  the  sluggish  Wash  rivers.  It  has  a  hotter 
summer  and  a  colder  winter  than  the  west,  and  the  rain- 
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fall  is  not  very  great.  In  consequence  this  is  the  part 
of  England  where  most  corn  and  other  crops  are  grown, 
although  the  western  part  of  Leicestershire  and  North- 
amptonshire are  pastoral,  and  are  largely  used  for 
hunting  in  the  winter. 

Products. — Since  corn  is  the  chief  product  in  the 
eastern  counties,  there  are  not  many  big  manufacturing 
towns. 

Straw-plaiting  is  carried  on  near  Bedford,  on  the  Ouse, 
and  such  implements  as  ploughs  and  harrows,  for  farming, 
are  made  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  made  at  Northampton,  on  the  River 
Nen,  and  stockings,  as  well  as  shoes,  are  made  at  Leicester, 
on  the  River  Welland,  and  Nottingham,  on  the  River 
Trent. 

Fishing  is  an  important  industry  on  the  east  coast, 
and  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  and  Great  Grimsby,  in  Lincoln, 
are  engaged  in  it.  The  former  has  a  large  trade  in  dried 
herrings. 

There  are  several  interesting  old  historical  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Colchester,  in  Essex,  was  a 
Roman  town,  as  the  name  shows,  for  "  castra "  (now 
altered  into  "  Chester  ")  was  the  name  for  a  Roman  camp. 
Colchester  was  noted  then,  as  now,  for  its  oyster-beds. 
Cambridge,  like  Oxford,  contains  a  famous  university. 
Lincoln,  Norwich  in  Norfolk,  and  Ely  in  Cambridge- 
shire, all  possess  beautiful  cathedrals.  Norwich  also 
makes  different  kinds  of  food -stuffs,  such  as  mustard 
and  chocolate. 

Harwich,  in  Essex,  is  a  port  from  which  steamers  cross 
to  Holland. 

4.  Midland  Counties. — Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  War- 
wickshire, and  Worcestershire  all  lie  inland,  and  form 
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a  group  of  mining  and  manufacturing  counties  in  the 
middle  of  England. 

Products. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  pasture-land  in  the 
Midlands,  but  the  most  important  products  are  coal  and 
iron,  both  mined  in  considerable  quantities.  The  presence 
of  these  minerals  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  important 
industries,  which  have  their  seat  in  the  large  busy  Mid- 
land towns. 

Walsall  and  Wednesbury  are  two  coal-mining  centres 
in  the  Black  Country  of  Staffordshire.  This  is  so  called 
because  the  sky  is  dimmed,  and  trees  and  plants  are  in- 
jured, by  the  continual  smoke  from  its  tall  factory  chim- 
neys. At  night  the  land  is  lit  up  with  glowing  furnaces 
in  every  direction. 

Birmingham,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Wolverhampton,  in 
Staffordshire,  are  two  great  iron-working  towns,  and 
produce  all  sorts  of  metal  goods,  such  as  pens,  pins, 
screws,  keys,  as  well  as  machinery  of  different  sorts. 
Bicycles  are  made  at  Coventry  in  Warwickshire,  railway- 
engines  and  carriages  at  Derby,  and  needles  at  Redditch 
in  Worcestershire.  Carpets  are  made  at  Kidderminster 
in  Worcestershire,  and  pottery  at  Stoke-on-Trent  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

China  is  made  in  the  Potteries,  and  also  in  the  in- 
teresting old  cathedral  town  of  Worcester,  though  the 
clay  for  the  purpose  is  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  is  mostly  brought  from  Cornwall. 

At  Burton-on-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  there  are  great 
breweries,  for  the  town  is  not  far  from  the  Severn  valley 
hop-fields,  and  has  a  supply  of  water  specially  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  making  beer. 

5.  Western  Counties, — The  western  counties  of  England 
include  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouth, 
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and  Gloucestershire.  Of  these,  Cheshire  touches  the  sea 
in  the  north,  where  the  Dee  and  Mersey  have  their  es- 
tuaries, while  Monmouth  and  Gloucestershire  border  on 
the  Bristol  Channel;  the  others  lie  inland. 

Monmouth  was  originally  a  part  of  Wales,  and  in 
many  respects  belongs  more  naturally  to  that  country, 
but  it  was  joined  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Products. — The  western  counties  are  chiefly  pastoral, 
and  afford  graziiig-land  for  cattle,  while  sheep  feed  on 
the  Cotswold  Hills.  Cheese  is  made  in  Cheshire  and  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  woven  into 
scarlet  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms  at  Stroud,  in  the  latter 
county.  The  coal  required  for  the  factories  is  obtained 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  small  mining  region  west  of 
the  Severn. 

Orchards  and  hop-fields  are  found  along  the  sheltered 
banks  of  the  Severn  and  Wye.  The  famous  Vale  of  Eves- 
ham  lies  in  Worcestershire,  but  fruit  is  also  grown,  and 
cider  made,  round  about  the  cathedral  city  of  Hereford. 

Cheshire  lies  sufficiently  near  the  manufacturing  re- 
gions of  the  north  and  Midlands  to  have  some  consider- 
able industries  of  its  own. 

Silk  is  made  at  Macclesfield  and  rail  way -engines  at 
Crewe.  The  two  chief  ports  of  the  west  are  Birkenhead, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  on  the  Avon,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  latter  town 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
deals  in  fruits,  sugar,  and  rum.  Newport,  in  Monmouth, 
exports  coal  from  the  South  Wales  coal-field. 

There  are  interesting  old  towns  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  these,  though  they  are  not  busy  or  wealthy,  are 
visited  for  their  history  and  beauty.  Chester,  on  the 
Dee,  was  once  a  Roman  camp.  It  is  still  surrounded  by 
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the  city  walls  and  towers  which  served  as  defence  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  there  are  many  quaint  and  picturesque 
old  streets  and  houses  surviving  in  it.  Gloucester,  on  the 
Severn,  is  also  an  interesting  old  town. 

6.  Northern  Counties. — The  northern  counties  include 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  West- 
morland, and  Cumberland. 

Every  one  of  these  touches  the  sea-coast,  though  West- 
morland is  very  nearly  inland. 

Products. — This  group  forms  one  of  the  richest  and 
busiest  parts  of  England.  On  the  moors  and  wolds  of 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pennines,  sheep 
are  fed,  and  their  wool  is  made  into  cloth  in  many  big 
towns,  such  as  Leeds  and  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
wool  from  the  Cumbrian  sheep  is  woven  at  Kendal,  in 
Westmorland,  but  large  quantities  are  also  imported 
from  Australia  and  elsewhere,  as  England  cannot  supply 
enough  for  her  great  manufactures. 

Corn  is  grown  in  the  fertile  Vale  of  York,  the  region 
drained  by  the  many  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
River  Ouse.  Fishing  is  carried  on,  especially  along  the 
east  coast,  where  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  Whitby  all  send 
out  their  herring-fleets. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  the  north,  however,  consists  in 
its  coal  and  iron.  There  is  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  one 
in  Lancashire,  one  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and 
one  in  Cumberland.  It  is  the  abundance  of  coal  that 
makes  it  possible  to  maintain  the  great  cloth  factories  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  equally  important  cotton  industry  of 
Lancashire. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  the  two  great  centres  of 
the  latter  trade,  and  Liverpool  has  also  great  shipbuild- 
ing yards,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  north-west.  Liners 
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sail  from  it  to  America.  The  Cumberland  coal  is  ex- 
ported from  Whitehaven,  to  supply  the  linen  factories  of 
northern  Ireland.  It  is  also  used  for  smelting  iron  in 
Walney  Isle  and  at  Barrow  in  Furness;  the  latter  is  the 
name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Morecambe  Bay.  The 
coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  is  exported  from 
the  great  ports  of  the  east,  such  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in 
Northumberland,  North  and  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and 
Hartlepool,  in  Durham,  and  supplies  fuel  for  the  ship- 
building yards  and  factories  for  machinery  which  exist  in 
these  towns.  It  is  also  used  for  smelting  iron  in  Middles- 
borough,  a  town  of  northern  Yorkshire.  Some  iron  is 
found  in  the  Cleveland  district,  near  at  hand,  but  most  is 
imported  from  Sweden.  Steel  knives  and  cutlery  are  manu- 
factured in  Sheffield,  which  lies  farther  south  in  Yorkshire. 

There  are  also  some  old  towns — mostly  cathedral  cities 
— which  existed  when  the  larger  part  of  the  north  was 
a  bare  and  thinly  inhabited  region,  before  the  coal  which 
has  made  it  rich  was  discovered  and  used. 

Among  these  historical  towns  are  Carlisle,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Berwick-on-Tweed — both  border  towns  in  the 
days  when  the  Scotch  and  English  loved  to  make  war  on 
one  another.  Berwick  was  a  special  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  nations,  and  never  remained  long  at 
peace.  Durham  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  York  min- 
ster is  the  seat  of  the  second  archbishop  of  England. 

Between  Ireland  and  the  North  of  England  lies  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  has  a  government  of  its  own,  though  it 
is  under  England.  Lead  is  mined  in  its  heights,  and 
fishing  is  carried  on  round  its  coast. 

The  people  speak  a  language  called  Manx;  it  is  akin 
to  Welsh  and  to  the  Gaelic  spoken  by  the  Highlanders 
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of  Scotland.  The  chief  town  in  the  island  is  Douglas, 
and  many  visitors  cross  from  the  mainland  in  the  summer 
to  stay  there. 

7.  Welsh  Pastoral  Counties. — The  people  of  Wales  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Britons  who  fled  to  the  western 
mountains  for  refuge  when  Saxon  invaders  came  to  Eng- 
land, just  after  the  Romans  left  in  the  fifth  century.  They 
speak  a  language  of  their  own  still,  and  their  land  was 
not  conquered  by  the  English  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Edward  I  killed  their  princes,  Llewellyn  and  David, 
and  gave  his  own  baby  son  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Wales". 

Wales  consists  of  the  following  counties:  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Merioneth,  Montgomery, 
Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke. 

Products. — The  greater  part  of  Wales  is  mountainous, 
and,  as  the  climate  is  damp,  this  country  is  better  suited 
for  pasture  than  for  corn-growing.  Ponies,  cattle,  and 
sheep  feed  on  the  slopes.  Welsh  mutton  is  specially 
good,  and  the  wool  is  made  into  flannel  at  Welshpool,  in 
Montgomery.  In  the  mountainous  regions  there  are  not 
many  people,  and  the  towns  are  small  and  unimportant. 
The  chief  wealth  of  Wales  lies  in  its  coal-fields,  which  lie 
in  the  extreme  north  and  south.  Wrexham  and  Euabon, 
in  Denbighshire,  are  the  chief  northern  mining  towns, 
while  Cardiff,  in  Glamorgan,  exports  the  smokeless  coal 
of  the  south.  Copper  and  iron  are  imported  from  Spain 
and  America,  and  are  smelted  respectively  at  Swansea 
and  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire.  Slate  is 
quarried  at  Bangor,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

The  Welsh  set  a  great  value  upon  education,  and  uni- 
versities have  been  founded  at  Cardiff  and  at  AberystwitlL 
in  Cardigan. 
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There  are  many  interesting  old  castles  along  the 
northern  coast;  several  were  built  by  Edward  I,  that 
he  might  keep  a  firm  hold  over  the  land  he  had  con- 
quered. Carnarvon  has  one  of  the  finest  of  these. 

Along  the  coast  are  many  sea-side  places,  which  form 
favourite  holiday  resorts  for  people  living  in  the  big 
Midland  towns.  One  of  the  chief  is  Llandudno,  where 
many  visitors  go  to  spend  the  summer  for  the  sake  of 
its  fine  scenery  and  good  air. 

From  Holyhead,  on  Holy  Isle,  in  the  north,  and  from 
Milford,  in  the  southern  county  of  Pembroke,  steamers 
cross  to  Ireland. 

SUMMARY 

Products 

/in    Wales   and   the  western    and    south- 
western counties  for  sheep,  cattle,  and 

Pasture I     ponies. 

Ion  Downs  and  northern   mountains  and 
^     moors  for  sheep. 
Orchards  and  hops...    Severn  Valley,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Corn in  eastern  counties,  Vale  of  York. 

/Cumberland,  Northumberland  and   Dur- 

£     ,        i  .  J      ham,  Yorkshire  and   Lancashire,  Staf- 

"j     ford    and    Severn    Valley,    North    and 

I     South  Wales. 

-.  .  .  J  pilchards  in  Corn  wall,  herring  and  mackerel 

"  \     on  the  east  coast. 

POLITICAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  DIVISIONS 

1.  SOUTH-WESTERN  PASTORAL  COUNTIES 

fniaking  butter,  cheese,  cider. 

Chief  Industries 1  pilchard-fishing. 

[tin-mining. 
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Towns 

St.  Ives  (Cornwall) \fishing. 

Penzance        „  J 

Bodmin          „          mining. 

Lyme  Regis  (Dorset) Portland  cement. 

Poole  (Dorset) tiles. 

Falmouth  (Cornwall) \harbours. 

Plymouth  (Devon)  J 

Exeter  „         

Salisbury  (Wilts) 

Taunton  (Somerset) historical  town. 

Bath  ..          mineral  waters. 


*  i  cathedral  towns. 


2.  SOUTH-EASTERN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES 

I  importing  and  exporting  from  trading 

Chief  Industries \     ports. 

t  market-gardening. 

Towns 

London  /shipping>  manufactures,  seat  of 

I     government. 

Greenwich  (Kent)  observatory. 

Woolwich  /arsenal    and   military    training 

"I     college. 
Reading  (Berks) biscuit  manufactory. 


Southampton  (Hants) 

Portsr 
Folkes 
Dover 


Portsmouth  „        I 

Folkestone  (Kent) fP 


Winchester  (Hants) cathedral  city,  has  a  boys' college. 

Chichester  (Sussex) „  „ 

Canterbury  (Kent) „  „ 

Oxford  (Oxfordshire) „  „      has  a  university. 

Newport  (Isle  of  Wight) connected  with  Charles  I. 

Brighton     (Sussex) 

Eastbourne       .,       \ sea-side  towns. 

Hastings  „        
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3.  EASTERN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES 

C  corn-growing. 

Chief  Industries. -j  herring-fishing. 

^small  manufactures. 

Towns 

Yarmouth  (Norfolk) \fishing. 

Great  Grimsby  (Lincolnshire).../ 

Bedford  (Bedfordshire) straw-plaiting. 

Ipswich  (Suffolk) farm  implements. 

Colchester  (Essex) oysters. 

Nottingham  (Notts) } 

Northampton  (Northants) I  boots  and  shoes. 

Leicester  (Leicestershire) J 

Cambridge  (Cambridgeshire) cathedral  and  university. 

Lincoln  (Lincolnshire) cathedral. 

Norwich  (Norfolk) „          food-stuffs. 

4.  MIDLAND  INDUSTRIAL  COUNTIES 

Tcoal-mining. 

Chief  Industries -[  iron-smel tin  g. 

(^manufactures  of  hardware. 

Towns 

Wals.ll         (Staffordshire) lcoal.mining. 

Wednesbury  „  J 

Wolverhampton    „  } metal  goods. 

B i r m i ngham  (Warwick) J 

Coventry  „          bicycles. 

Redditch       (Worcestershire) needles. 

Kidderminster          „  carpets. 

Worcester  „  china. 

Stoke-on-Trent  (Staffordshire)...    pottery. 

Burton-on-Trent  „•  ...    beer. 

Derby  (Derbyshire) railway  plant. 

5.  WESTERN  PASTORAL  COUNTIES 

Chief  Industries if ttle  and  sheep  raising. 

I  fruit  and  hop  growing. 
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Towns 

Crewe        (Cheshire)  railway  plant. 

Macclesfield       „          silk. 

Stroud  (Gloucestershire) woollen  cloth. 

Hereford  (Herefordshire) fruit-growing. 

Birkenhead  (Cheshire) port. 

Bristol  (Gloucestershire) „      with  West  Indian  trade. 

Newport  (Monmouthshire) „      Welsh  coal  exported. 

C  h  ester  (Cheshire) cathedral  city. 

6.  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 
t  sheep-rearing. 

Chief  Industries «>aland  iron  mining. 

fishing  and  shipping. 
Iwoollen,  cotton  manufacture 

Towns 

Whitehaven  (Cumberland) coal  port. 

Newcastle  (Northumberland) ^ 

Tynemouth 


N.  and  S.  Shields  (Northumber- 


land and  Durham) 
Sunderland  (Durham) 
Hartlepool  „ 

Middlesborough  (Yorkshire).. ...)iron.smeiting. 


coal  ports  and  iron- works. 


Barrow-in-Furness  (Lancashire) 

Sheffield  (Yorkshire) steel. 

Bradford  „ \ 

Leeds  „  -woollen  cloth. 

Kendal  (Westmorland) j 

Liverpool  (Lancashire) jcotton. 

Manchester         „  / 

Hull  (Yorkshire) \ 

Scarborough     „          !•  fishing. 

Whitby  „ I 

York  »          jcathedral. 

Carlisle  (Cumberland) J 

Berwick-on -Tweed     (Northum- jborder 

berland), J 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Man) sea-side  town. 
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7.  WELSH  PASTORAL  COUNTIES 

{sheep  and  cattle  rearing. 
coal-mining. 
iron-mining  and  smelting. 

Towns 

Cardiff  (Glamorganshire)  ..........    coal  port,  and  has  a  university, 

Swansea  „  ..........    copper-smelting. 

Merthyr  Tydvil    „  ..........    iron-smelting. 

Ruabon  (Denbighshire)  ............  local-mining. 

Wrexham  „  ............  j 

Bangor  (Carnarvonshire)  ..........    slate-quarrying. 


M,  steamers  for  Ireland. 

Milford  (Pembrokeshire)  ...........  j 

Aberystwith  (Cardiganshire)  ......    university. 

Llandudno  (Carnarvonshire)  ......    sea-side  town. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Scotland 

Position. — Scotland  lies  to  the  north-west  of  England, 
and  is  separated  from  that  country  by  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  the  River  Tweed,  the  Esk,  and  the  Solway.  It  is 
not  so  large  as  England,  but  is  much  more  mountainous. 

Coast. — The  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  wild  and  rocky, 
and  has  many  peninsulas  and  long,  narrow  inlets  called 
lochs,  as  well  as  innumerable  islands. 

The  sea  has  made  its  way  up  the  valleys  between 
the  mountains,  and  filled  them  with  water,  and  thus 
the  lochs  have  been  formed.  When  a  piece  of  high  land 
or  group  of  mountains  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  the  detached  portion  became  an  island.  The  Inner 
and  Outer  Hebrides  (Isles  of  the  West)  are  the  chief 
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Physical  features  &  chief  towns. 


Orkney 
Islands 

Sth.^Ronaldsha- 
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groups  on  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  are  separated 
from  each  other  and  the  mainland  by  two  channels 
known  as  the  Minch  and  the  Little  Minch. 

Among  the  many  inlets  Loch  Linnhe  is  one  of  the 
largest,  and  terminates  the  valley  of  Glen  More,  which 
runs  right  across  Scotland.  Behind  the  long  peninsula 
of  Cantyre  lies  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  is  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  for  its  great  shipbuilding 
yards. 

To  the  north  of  Scotland  lie  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland 
Firth.  The  tide  in  the  firth  is  so  rapid,  and  the  waters 
so  stormy,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cliffs  has  in  many 
places  been  eaten  away  by  the  sea,  and  an  overhang- 
ing ledge  left  projecting  above.  "  The  Old  Man  of  Hoy  " 
is  a  tall  rock  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  Orkneys  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  It  now 
stands  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  huge  natural  pillar. 

The  east  coast  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  England,  is 
low -lying  and  smooth  of  outline,  with  three  big  indenta- 
tions, the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth. 
The  two  last  openings  are  valuable  for  trade,  as  they 
run  up  into  the  busiest  and  richest  part  of  the  country. 

Surface, — Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  natural 
regions.  In  the  north  are  the  Highlands,  cut  in  two 
by  the  valley  known  as  Glen  More.  This  stretches 
from  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west  to  the  Moray  Firth  on 
the  east.  It  is  filled  with  water,  partly  by  lochs  which 
have  been  formed  in  it  and  partly  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  which  joins  the  lochs  so  that  ships  can  cross  the 
country  without  going  round  the  dangerous  north  coast. 

The  Highlands  slope  down  from  the  west  to  a  low 
plain  which  runs  all  along  the  eastern  shores. 
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The  Northern  Highlands,  beyond  Glen  More,  contain 
such  peaks  as  Ben  Dearg,  Ben  Wyvis,  and  Ben  Attow. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  heather  and  there  are 
many  deer  forests.  Sheep  feed  on  the  rough  pastures, 
and  wool  forms  the  chief  product  of  this  region. 

This  is  not  a  rich  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  so 
far  from  the  busier  and  more  fertile  districts  that  not 
many  people  live  there,  and  the  towns  are  few  and  not 
very  important. 

In  the  Central  Highlands,  below  Glen  More,  the  Gram- 
pians form  the  chief  range.  Ben  Nevis,  south-east  of 
Glen  More,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 
The  word  "  Ben ",  before  so  many  of  the  names,  means 
"  mountain "  in  the  old  language  of  Scotland.  Long 
valleys  run  up  between  the  ranges,  and  many  of  them 
are  filled  with  rivers  and  lochs. 

South  of  the  Highlands  is  a  narrow  belt  called  the 
Lowlands.  Three  small  ranges  cross  this  part  of  the 
country,,  namely,  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run  north  of 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  through  the  plain  of  Strathmore;  the 
Ochil  Hills,  south  of  the  Tay;  and  the  Campsie  Fells, 
south  of  the  Forth.  This  is  the  richest,  busiest,  and 
most  populous  part  of  Scotland.  It  has  fertile  soil 
for  agriculture,  and  possesses  several  great  coal-fields. 
Where  coal  is  mined,  all  sorts  of  industries  spring  up, 
and  the  Rivers  Clyde  and  Forth  make  it  possible  for 
ships  to  sail  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country  to  bring 
or  to  carry  away  goods. 

South  of  the  Lowlands  lie  the  Southern  Uplands;  the 
central  heights  of  these  are  called  the  Lowther  Hills;  to 
the  west  lies  Merrick,  to  the  north-east  the  Lammermuir 
and  Pentland  Hills. 

Still   farther  south  the   Cheviots  mark  the   border 
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between  England  and  Scotland.  In  this  region  in 
olden  days  there  was  continual  fighting  between  the 
people  who  lived  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
border.  The  Southern  Uplands  are  used  for  pasture 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  agriculture  is  carried  on  in 
the  valleys  of  the  south-west  and  north-east. 

Rivers  and  Lochs: 

The  Northern  Highlands  Drainage. — The  rivers  in  the 
Northern  Highlands  are  many  but  not  important,  for 
they  are  mostly  small  rapid  trout-streams,  of  no  use  for 
trade.  Loch  Shin  and  Loch  Maree  are  the  two  largest 
lakes  of  this  region. 

The  Central  Highlands  Drainage. — Several  large  rivers 
rise  in  the  Central  Highlands  and  flow  down  the  slope 
to  the  north-east  and  east.  The  Spey  rises  not  far 
from  Glen  More,  and  flows  through  a  broad  and  beauti- 
ful valley.  The  Findhorn,  to  the  west,  has  a  similar 
course,  but  it  is  not  so  fine  a  river. 

Flowing  out  to  the  east,  with  mouths  only  a  few 
miles  apart,  are  the  Don  and  the  Dee.  On  the  latter 
stands  the  great  town  of  Aberdeen,  whose  name  signifies 
"  Mouth  of  the  Dee  ". 

The  Tay  rises  still  farther  south,  and  flows  into  a 
long  firth  bearing  the  same  name.  Loch  Tay  is  situated 
on  its  course,  and  others,  such  as  Loch  Rannoch,  are  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  tributaries. 

The  Central  Highlands  also  contain  two  large  and 
very  lovely  lakes,  Loch  Awe  in  Argyllshire  and  Loch 
Lomond  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Lowland  Drainage. — The  Lowlands  have  two  im- 
portant rivers  which  have  been  of  great  use  in  devel- 
oping the  trade  of  the  country,  because  they  form  an 
outlet  for  manufactured  goods. 
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The  Forth  rises  in  Ben  Lomond,  near  the  loch  of  that 
name,  and  it  flows  out  through  a  wide  firth;  a  large 
number  of  ships  visit  the  ports  on  its  banks. 

The  river  is  now  crossed  by  a  very  fine  railway- 
bridge  at  Queensferry,  and  this  has  made  the  journey 
from  the  south  to  the  north-east  of  Scotland  much  shorter 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Above  the  Forth  lies  Loch  Leven,  the  chief  lake  of 
the  Lowlands.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  famous  in 
history,  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  by 
her  angry  subjects  on  an  island  in  the  loch.  She 
escaped,  however,  and  fled  to  England,  only  to  be  once 
more  imprisoned,  this  time  by  order  of  her  cousin, 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Clyde  rises  in  the  Southern  Uplands,  but  its 
course  runs  through  the  Lowlands.  It  is  by  far  the 
'most  important  western  river  of  Scotland.  Most  of  the 
streams  flowing  out  on  that  coast  are  short  and  rapid; 
for  since  the  chief  plain  of  the  country  is  in  the  east, 
it  follows  that  the  longest  and  most  navigable  rivers 
flow  in  that  direction.  The  Clyde  passes  through  a 
large  coal-field,  and  in  consequence  many  busy  towns, 
such  as  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  have  sprung  up  on  its 
banks;  engineering  and  shipbuilding  are  two  of  the 
chief  industries  carried  on  there. 

The  Southern  Upland  Drainage. — Besides  the  Clyde, 
which  flows  through  the  Lowlands,  the  Ayr  from  the  Ayr 
and  Lanark  uplands  flows  west  through  another  coal-field. 
The  river  Nith  flows  south  into  the  Solway  Firth,  and 
the  Tweed  flows  east  past  Berwick.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Tweed  a  woollen  industry  is  carried  on,  and  for 
this  reason  the  name  "  tweed "  has  been  given  to  a 
certain  kind  of  cloth  which  was  first  made  there.  The 
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river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  just  south  of  the  Tweed  that  the 
battle  of  Flodden  was  fought,  in  1513,  when  James  IV 
of  Scotland  and  many  of  his  followers  were  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  English. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  of  Scotland  is 
slightly  colder  than  that  of  England,  but  the  difference 
is  not  very  great. 

The  west  coast  is  mild,  for  it  is  kept  moderate  by  the 
sea  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  washes 
its  shores.  So  much  is  the  west  of  Great  Britain 
warmer  than  the  east,  that  London  in  December  has 
about  the  same  temperature  as  Oban  on  the  coast  of 
Argyllshire,  or  as  the  Orkney  Isles,  north  of  Scotland. 
The  east  has  warmer  summers  but  colder  winters  than 
the  west,  and  it  is  drier  all  the  year  round.  There 
is  a  considerable  rainfall  on  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
among  the  mountains.  The  wind  brings  clouds  full  of 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  and  these  turn  to  rain  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  heights. 

This  damp,  mild  climate  is  best  suited  for  pasture, 
and  sheep  and  catt-le  graze  over  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.  Corn  is  grown  on  the  east  coast 
plain  and  in  the  Lowlands,  where  there  is  less  rain 
and  more  sunshine,  and  where  the  ground  is  flatter  and 
more  suited  for  ploughing  than  that  of  the  mountain 
valleys.  Wheat  will  not  ripen  north  of  Aberdeen,  and 
oats  form  the  chief  crop  in  Scotland.  Turnips  are  also 
largely  grown  to  feed  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  winter. 

Fishing  is  another  great  industry  of  Scotland.  Her- 
rings are  caught  on  every  coast,  while  Kincardineshire 
has  a  special  industry  in  drying  haddocks. 

Coal   and   iron  are  mined   in  the   Lowlands   and   in 
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parts  of  the  Southern  Uplands,  and  in  consequence 
many  industries  have  sprung  up,  such  as  the  weaving 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  the  building  of  ships. 
Granite  is  quarried  in  the  extreme  south-west  and  also 
near  Aberdeen,  which  is  called  the  "  Granite  City  ". 

SUMMARY 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Mountains 

Northern  Highlands....  with  Ben  Dearg,  Ben  Wyvis,  Ben  Attow. 
Central  „  ....  „  Grampians,  Ben  Nevis. 

South   Uplands   .,        .    j    »     Lowther  Hills'  Lammermuir  Hills, 
I  Pentland   Hills. 

|  East  Coast  Plain. 

Plains 4  i_ow|anc|s  fin  centre>  witn  Sidlaw  Hills,  Ochil 

"\     Hills,  Campsie  Fells. 

Rivers  and  Lochs 

,, .   ,  ,  f short  rapid  streams. 

In  the  Northern   Highlands.. .J  ,   ,       ... 

(Loch  Shin  and  Loch  Maree. 

Rivers  Findhorn,  Spey,  Don  and 
Dee,  Tay  (with  L.  Tay),  Forth 

Central  „          ....        (flows  through  the  Lowlands), 

Loch     Awe,     Loch     Lomond, 
Loch    Leven. 

0      .,  |  Clyde  (flows  north-west  through 

„       Southern   Uplands 4      ;       ,      -,  v     A         RI-  i_    T- 

(     Lowlands),  Ayr,   Nith,  Tweed. 

Products 

r»  fin  north  and  west,  for  cattle,  horses  and 

Pasture •{ 

I     sheep. 

Oats  and  turnips on  eastern  plain. 

Fishing  /herring,  chiefly  in  west. 

"I haddocks  in  east. 

,,.  ,  fcoal  and  iron  in  Lowlands  and  South  Uplands. 

Minerals -{  A1_     ,  ,  ^  ,, 

(granite  in  Aberdeen  and  Galloway. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 
Political  Geography  of  Scotland 

1.  Southern  Uplands, — The   counties  of   the  Southern 
Uplands   are   Wigtown    and   Kirkcudbright — known  in 
the  old  days  as  Galloway — in  the  south-west,  Dumfries, 
Roxburgh,   and   Berwick   on   the   borders   of    England, 
Selkirk  and  Peebles  in  the  upper  Tweed  valley. 

The  mountains  supply  pasture  for  cattle  in  the  west 
and  sheep  in  the  east;  agriculture  is  carried  on  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  south-western  plains,  but  the  chief 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  Tweed 
valley. 

Peebles  and  Selkirk,  Hawick  and  Jedburgh — the  two 
latter  in  Roxburgh — are  all  towns  connected  with  this 
industry.  Dumfries  has  cattle  markets  and  woollen 
manufactures.  From  Stranraer,  in  Wigtown,  a  service  of 
steamers  runs  to  Larne  in  Ireland,  this  being  the  shortest 
sea-route  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Scotch  and  English  border  was  a  region  of  many 
raids  and  much  cattle-lifting  in  olden  times.  Continual 
struggles  were  waged  between  Scotch  and  English  for 
possession  of  Berwick,  and  many  ballads  and  tales  were 
written  embodying  the  stirring  deeds  of  those  days.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  described  many  of  them  in  prose 
and  verse,  lived  near  Melrose,  in  Roxburgh.  The  beauti- 
ful ruins  of  the  abbey  described  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  are  still  standing  there. 

2.  Lowlands, — The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  stretch  from 
Ayrshire,  in  the  south-west,  to  the  boundary  between 
Kincardine  and  Aberdeen  in  the  north-east.     The  other 
counties  belonging  to  this  region  are   Forfar,  Kinross, 
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Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Fife,  and  Dumbarton  among  the 
more  northerly,  and  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  to  the  south.  The  three  latter 
are  sometimes  known  by  their  old  names  of  West,  Mid. 
and  East  Lothian. 

The  Lowlands  are  the  richest  and  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland.  Coal  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Fife 
and  in  the  Clyde  and  Ayr  valleys.  Iron  is  also  mined, 
and  in  consequence  great  manufactures  of  cloth  and  iron 
goods  have  sprung  up.  Parts  of  the  country  are  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  especially  the  east  coast,  where 
wheat  will  ripen,  and  such  fruits  as  strawberries, 
currants,  and  raspberries  of  excellent  quality  are  grown 
in  large  quantities.  Communication  is  also  easy  over 
the  level  plain.  Railways  run  south  to  England  and 
north  to  Aberdeen  along  the  east  coast,  and  their  course 
has  been  made  more  direct  by  the  great  bridges  over 
the  Tay  and  Forth.  These  two  rivers — like  the  Clyde 
on  the  west  —  have  a  considerable  export  and  import 
trade,  for  they  possess  fine  estuaries  suitable  for  ship- 
ping. 

The  chief  coal  ports  are  Methil  and  Burntisland,  in  Fife, 
Grangemouth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ardrossan,  in  Ayrshire. 

There  are  many  iron- working  towns;  the  chief  of 
which  are  Glasgow,  Coatbridge,  and  Airdrie,  in  Lanark, 
Falkirk,  in  Stirling,  and  Dundee,  in  Forfar. 

Glasgow  is  the  greatest  commercial  town  in  Scotland; 
it  has  engineering  works,  cloth-factories,  sugar-refineries, 
and  chemical  works,  and  is  also  a  cathedral  and  uni- 
versity city.  At  Greenock,  shipbuilding  and  sugar- 
refining  are  carried  on,  and  at  Falkirk  there  are  chemical 
works  and  coal-mines,  as  well  as  iron- works. 

Woollens  in  the  form  of  carpets  are  made  at  Kilmar- 
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nock,  in  Ayrshire,  and  table-linen  is  manufactured  at 
Dunfermline,  in  Fife. 

The  east  coast  towns,  such  as  Dundee,  in  Forfar,  carry 
on  a  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  hemp  and  flax,  and  with 
India  in  jute.  These  they  make  into  ropes  and  coarse 
cloth.  Dundee  has  also  a  jam  and  marmalade  industry, 
for  it  lies  near  the  fruit-growing  country,  and  can  get 
cheap  beet  sugar  from  Russia.  Like  Peterhead  it  also 
sends  out  whaling-vessels.  To  the  north  of  Dundee  a 
fish-curing  industry  is  carried  on  round  Stonehaven,  in 
Kincardineshire.  Findon,  or  Finnan,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  a  brand  of  dried  haddocks,  is  one  of  the  many 
small  villages  where  the  road  is  lined  with  frames  on 
which  the  split  and  salted  fish  are  to  be  seen  drying  in 
the  sun. 

Besides  these  industrial  towns,  the  Lowlands  possess 
many  places  of  historical  interest. 

St.  Andrews,  in  Fife,  has  an  old  university,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  archbishopric  of  that  famous  Cardinal  Beaton 
who  fought  so  vigorously  with  the  Scotch  reformers,  and 
who  interfered  to  prevent  Mary  Stuart  from  being 
betrothed  to  the  little  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII 
of  England.  Stirling  is  built  round  a  castled  crag,  and 
is  famous  for  the  exploits  of  William  Wallace  in  the 
days  when  Scotland  was  fighting  against  Edward  I  of 
England.  Near  the  town  is  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the  English  in  1314. 
Dumbarton  gets  its  name  from  the  old  "  dun  "  or  fort  of 
the  Britons. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital,  stands,  with  its  port  of  Leith,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  with  a  castle  perched — like  that  of  Stirling — on 
a  precipitous  rock.  Below  it  lies  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
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where  the  unfortunate  secretary,  Rizzio,  was  dragged 
from  the  presence  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  and  murdered 
just  outside  her  chamber  by  her  husband,  Darnley. 
Edinburgh  has  a  university  and  a  well-known  medical 
school,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  chemicals  and  printing. 

Dunbar,  on  the  coast  of  Haddington,  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Cromwell's  greatest  victories,  in  1650.  The  Scotch 
were  all  round  him  on  the  hills,  and  with  disease  and 
hunger  in  his  camp  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  forced 
to  embark  and  sail  away,  when  the  enemy  made  the 
mistake  of  moving  down  upon  him  and  he  turned  and 
routed  them. 

3.  Central  Highlands. — To  the  Central  Highlands,  south 
of  Glen  More,  belong  the  greater  part  of  Inverness,  and 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen 
on  the  east  and  Argyll  on  the  west. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  central  and  western  coun- 
ties are  fishing  and  cattle-raising.  Many  parts  are  very 
beautiful,  such  as  the  Trossachs,  near  Callander,  in  Perth, 
and  numbers  of  tourists  visit  this  region  in  the  summer. 
It  is  a  land  of  rugged  mountains — made  bright  by 
purple  heather  and  the  crimson  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash — and  it  has  many  beautiful  lakes,  such  as  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine.  The  islands  of  the  west 
coast  are  also  famous  for  their  scenery.  Harris  and 
the  Outer  Hebrides  south  of  it  belong  to  Inverness;  the 
Inner  Hebrides  partly  to  Inverness,  partly  to  Argyll. 
Islay  and  Jura  are  two  of  the  largest,  and  in  these  an 
industry  for  distilling  whisky  is  established.  Near  Mull 
are  the  two  small  islands  of  lona  and  Staffa.  The  former 
is  famous  as  being  the  spot  where  St.  Columba  landed 
from  Ireland,  built  a  monastery,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants.  A  ruined  church  and  old  carved 
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granite  cross  still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  fame  on 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery.  In  Staffa  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  cliff  called  Fingal's  Care;  it  is  lined 
with  great  pillars  of  rock.  At  one  time  these  were 
molten  lava,  which  cooled  and  hardened  into  their 
present  curious  and  picturesque  form. 

There  are  not  many  large  towns  in  the  mountainous 
region;  Inverness  is  the  most  important,  and  is  called 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  Along  Glen  More  stand 
Fort- William,  Fort  Augustus,  and  Fort  George,  built  by 
the  English  as  a  defence  against  the  fierce  and  rebellious 
clans  of  the  north.  Above  Fort- William,  on  Ben  Nevis, 
there  is  an  observatory,  but  it  is  now  unfortunately 
closed  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

Perth,  on  the  Tay,  is  an  old  Scottish  capital,  and  near 
it  is  Scone,  where  the  famous  coronation  stone  used  to 
be  kept.  The  Scotch  kings  were  crowned  on  it,  and 
legend  says  that  it  uttered  sounds  when  the  true  heir 
of  royal  blood  approached  it.  Now  it  has  been  placed 
beneath  the  coronation  throne  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Perth  is  a  great  railway  junction,  and  possesses  dyeing 
and  cleaning  works,  because  it  has  a  water-supply  which 
is  specially  pure  and  plentiful. 

Oban,  in  Argyll,  is  a  calling -place  for  the  many 
steamers  which  visit  the  picturesque  lochs  of  the  west 
coast.  Inveraray,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  connected 
with  the  tale  of  Macdonald,  the  unfortunate  chieftain 
who  there  gave  in  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III 
of  England  too  late,  and  was  consequently  massacred, 
with  all  his  family,  in  the  Valley  of  Glencoe,  in  1692,  by 
the  very  soldiers  whom  he  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
taining for  several  days.  There  are  many  other  old 
battle-fields  in  the  Highlands,  such  as  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
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crankie,  in  Perth,  where  William's  fine  English  force  was 
put  to  flight  by  the  fierce  rush  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
Culloden,  near  Inverness,  where  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie", 
the  Jacobite  leader,  was  finally  defeated  in  1746.  After 
this  battle  he  was  forced  to  hide,  for  fear  of  his  life,  in 
the  Western  Islands,  but  was  protected  by  the  faithful 
Highlanders,  who  would  not  betray  him,  although  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head.  Along  the  agricultural  east  coast 
there  are  a  few  fishing  -  towns,  such  as  Nairn,  Banff, 
Praserburgh,  and  Peterhead — the  two  last  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.  Peterhead  is  a  centre  of  the  herring  fishery. 

In  the  long  eastern  river  valleys,  such  as  the  Spey, 
cloth -making  and  whisky -distilling  are  carried  on. 
Aberdeen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  is  by  far  the  largest 
town  and  port.  It  is  called  the  "  Granite  City  ",  for  it 
is  almost  entirely  built  of  the  gray  granite  which  is 
quarried  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  town  possesses 
an  old  university,  and  a  trade  in  woollen  goods,  fish,  and 
cattle — the  latter  being  exported  to  the  Continent.  The 
royal  castle  of  Balmoral  is  also  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen. 

The  Islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  together  form  the  last 
county  of  the  Central  Highlands.  They  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  main  groups  of  the  Hebrides,  which  are 
wind-swept,  and  damp,  and  thinly  inhabited,  for  Arran 
and  Bute  lie  farther  south,  and  are  sheltered  by  the  long 
peninsula  of  Cantyre.  Agriculture  is  carried  on,  and  in 
summer  the  islands  are  visited  by  many  tourists,  who 
sail  up  the  beautiful  calm  straits  known  as  the  Kyles 
of  Bute,  and  stay  in  the  town  of  Rothesay.  On  Arran 
stands  the  granite  peak  known  as  Goat  Fell. 

4.  Northern  Highlands, — To  the  Northern  Highlands 
belong  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross  and 
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Cromarty,  and  part  of  Inverness.  Ross  and  Cromarty 
possesses  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 
Skye  is  included  in  the  county  of  Inverness. 

The  land  consists  largely  of  desolate  tracts  of  moor, 
covered  with  purple  heather  in  the  summer.  Here 
sportsmen  come  to  shoot  grouse,  catch  trout  in  the  rapid 
streams,  or  stalk  the  red-deer  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  forests  of  Sutherland.  Highland 
cattle  and  sheep  find  pasture  on  the  mountains;  the  wool 
of  the  latter  is  sent  south  to  be  woven  into  cloth  or  spun 
into  yarn.  The  farmers'  wives  make  a  regular  occupa- 
tion of  knitting  such  articles  as  stockings  and  shawls. 

There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  people  living 
in  this  region,  for  the  soil  is  poor,  communication  is 
difficult,  and  agriculture,  in  the  form  of  crops  of  oats 
and  turnips,  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  along 
the  strip  of  plain  on  the  east  coast.  Besides  cattle  and 
sheep  rearing  the  only  important  industry  is  fishing. 
Large  shoals  of  herring  visit  the  west  coast;  lobsters  are 
caught  off  Cape  Wrath  and  flat-fish  in  the  Moray  Firth. 
Wick  in  Caithness,  Dornoch  in,  Sutherland,  Dingwall, 
and  Cromarty  are  small  fishing-towns  on  the  east  coast. 
Paving-stone  is  quarried  at  Thurso,  in  Caithness.  This 
county  is  the  most  northerly  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  the  famous  "  John  o'  Groat's  house ",  which 
marks  the  limit  of  human  habitation  in  Scotland. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  more  Scandinavian  than 
the  central  Highlanders.  Norsemen  settled  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  whence  they  visited  the  shores  of  Suther- 
land— the  South  Land,  as  they  called  it.  The  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  may  be  considered  politically  as 
belonging  to  the  Northern  Highlands.  The  Pentland 
Firth  separates  the  Orkneys  from  the  mainland,  and 
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here  the  tide  sometimes  races  through  at  a  rate  which 
prevents  the  passage  of  small  vessels. 

The  islands  are  low-lying,  and  have  a  mild,  damp, 
foggy  climate.  Sheep-rearing  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
occupations  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Scandinavian  settlers.  The  fine 
cathedral  in  Kirkwall — the  chief  town  of  Mainland — is 
dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  a  favourite  Norse  saint. 

The  Shetlands  lie  still  more  remote  from  the  mainland. 
Sea-birds  and  seals  gather  about  the  tall  cliffs  and  shores 
of  the  smaller  uninhabited  islands.  The  people  keep 
sheep,  and  Shetland  wool  is  noted  for  its  softness.  A 
special  breed  of  small  shaggy  ponies  is  also  found  on 
these  islands.  Most  of  the  men  are  fishers,  and  cod  are 
dried  and  exported  from  Lerwick  on  Mainland  in  the 
Shetlands. 

SUMMARY 

1.  SOUTHERN  UPLANDS 

f  lead  and  a  little  coal-mining. 

Chief  Industries J  granite-quarrying. 

I  sheep  and  cattle  rearing. 
Woollen  manufacture. 

Towns 

Hawick  (Roxburghshire) -\ 

Jedburgh  „  

Selkirk! Woollen  cloth. 

Peebles J 

Dumfries hosiery  and  tweeds. 

Stranraer  (Wigtownshire) steamers  to  Ireland. 

2.  LOWLANDS 

fecal  and  iron  mining. 

Chief  Industries -[fruit  and  corn  growing  on  the 

eastern  plain. 
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Towns 

Methil  and  Burntisland  (Fife)  ) 

^  u  /«*.•  v     \  rcoal  ports. 

Grangemouth  (Stirling) j 

Glasgow  (Lanarkshire) manufactures  of  many  kinds. 

Greenock  (Renfrewshire) shipbuilding. 

Coatbridge  (Lanarkshire) ). 

Fal kirk  (Stirlingshire) j ir 

Kilmarnock  (Ayrshire) carpets. 

Dunfermline  (Fife) linen. 

Dundee  (Forfarshire) jute  manufactures,  Baltic  trade. 

Stonehaven  (Kincardineshire)..   dried  haddocks. 

St.  Andrew's  (Fife) university. 

Stirling castle. 

Edinburgh capital — chemicals  and  printing. 

Leith port  of  Edinburgh. 

3.  CENTRAL  HIGHLANDS 

fcattle-raising. 

Chief  Industries -!  fishing — herring  in  the  west. 

^     „      — haddocks  in  the  east. 

Towns 
Inverness capital  of  the  Highlands. 

Fort-William  (Inverness-shire)..(Bel>     Nevis     Observatory    (now 

I     closed). 

Perth dye-works. 

Nairn "\ 

Banff I  fishing-towns. 

Fraserburgh  (Aberdeenshire)..  j 

Peterhead  „  .J 

4.  NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS 
Chief  Industries sheep-rearing — fishing 


Towns 

Wick  (Caithness) herrings. 

Thurso       „          paving-stone. 

Dor noch  (Sutherlandshire) \nshing-towns. 

Ding  wall  (Ross  and  Cromarty)J 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
Ireland 

Position. — Ireland  is  an  island  lying  west  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
which  narrows  down  to  the  North  Channel  between  the 
coast  of  Ulster  and  the  Scotch  peninsula  of  Cantyre,  and 
to  St.  George's  Channel,  in  the  south,  between  the  Irish 
province  of  Leinster  and  the  Welsh  county  of  Pembroke. 

Coast. — Like  that  of  Scotland,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
is  rocky  and  wild,  with  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets, 
such  as  Donegal  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  and  Galway  Bay;  it  has 
also  the  Shannon  Mouth  and  the  drowned  valleys  of 
the  south-west,  known  as  Dingle  Bay,  Kenmare  River, 
and  Bantry  Bay. 

There  are  groups  of  rocky  islands  off  it — again  like 
Scotland. 

Achil  Island  is  the  aisle  of  eagles";  the  Aran  Isles  lie 
off  Galway  Bay,  inhabited  by  poor  fisher -folk.  From 
Valentia  Island,  in  the  south  -  west,  the  Atlantic  cable 
carries  messages  to  America,  and  experiments  in  wireless 
telegraphy  have  been  made  there. 

The  north  coast  has  two  deep  inlets,  Lough  Swilly  and 
Lough  Foyle,  both  being  enlarged  river- valleys.  Between 
them  lies  the  dangerous  and  stormy  Malin  Head,  and  to 
the  east  is  the  famous  Giant's  Causeway. 

Part  of  the  Antrim  coast  was  covered,  long  ages  ago, 
with  hot,  molten,  volcanic  rock.  As  it  cooled,  it  shrank 
and  took  the  form  of  great  pillars,  with  either  four  or 
six  sides;  these  descend  like  steps  to  the  sea,  and  are 
called  the  Giant's  Causeway,  for  the  old  legend  said  that 
they  were  placed  there  by  the  giants,  who  thus  tried  to 
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build  a  bridge  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  These 
pillars  of  volcanic  rock  are  like  those  in  Fingal's  Cave, 
in  the  Island  of  Staffa,  on  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Off  the  coast  lies  Rathlin  Island,  where  it  is  said  that 
Robert  Bruce  once  took  refuge.  In  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  the  scene  of  a  horrible  massacre  of  the 
Irish,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  English,  and  were 
punished  in  this  way  for  their  revolt. 

The  east  coast  is  low-lying  for  the  most  part,  with 
small  inlets  which  form  harbours,  and  thus  are  useful 
for  trade;  among  these  are  Belfast  Lough,  Strangford 
Lough,  and  Wexford  Harbour.  To  the  north  of  Dublin 
Bay  stands  out  the  beautiful  promontory  of  Howth,  from 
which  it  is  possible,  on  a  clear  day,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Snowdon  in  Wales,  all  the  way  across  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  southern  coast  has  excellent  harbours  formed  by 
river  mouths.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Cork  Harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lee. 

Surface. — The  mountains  of  Ireland  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  masses  round  the  coast,  forming  a  rim  to  the 
great  central  plain.  The  latter  is  drained  by  slow  rivers, 
cutting  their  way  through  bogs,  and  often  expanding 
into  shallow  sheets  of  water. 

Heights.  —  In  the  north-west  are  the  wild,  rugged, 
Donegal  Mountains;  to  the  east  of  them,  and  farther  inland, 
lie  the  Sperrin  Mountains.  In  the  north-east  are  the 
Mountains  of  Antrim,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  so 
much  a  true  range  as  a  great  limestone  plateau. 

Along  the  east  of  Ireland  run  the  granite  Mourne 
Mountains,  where  amethysts  are  sometimes  found,  and 
the  Wicklow  Hills,  where  lead  and  copper  are  mined. 
Many  beautiful  streams,  lakes,  and  valleys  lie  among  the 
latter,  and  one  of  the  chief  peaks  is  the  picturesque 
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mountain  called  Sugar-loaf.  Here,  too,  is  the  famous 
Vale  of  Avoca,  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the  poet  Moore. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  there  are  many  ranges,  most 
of  which  run  east  and  west,  with  parallel  river-valleys 
between.  The  Galty  and  Knockmealdown  Mountains  lie 
south  of  the  fertile  Golden  Vale  of  Tipperary.  In  the 
extreme  south-west  are  the  Kerry  Mountains,  with  the 
Macgillicuddy  Reeks  among  them.  Marble  is  quarried  in 
Kerry,  but  the  region  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  great- 
beauty  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  which  lie  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  Many  legends  have  gathered  about 
the  latter.  Twelve  armed  warriors  are  said  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  enchantment  hidden  in  the  mountains,  but  some 
day,  according  to  the  old  prophecy,  they  will  come  forth 
and  bring  glory  to  Ireland. 

In  the  west  of  Ireland  are  the  Connemara  Mountains, 
with  a  group  of  rounded  heights  known  as  the  Twelve 
Pins.  Green  marble  is  quarried  in  them.  Farther  north 
lie  the  Mountains  of  Mayo,  with  Nephin  Beg.  This  part 
of  the  country  is  wild  and  beautiful;  thick  vegetation 
grows  on  the  damp  mountain-slopes,  but  the  soil  is  poor, 
and  life  is  hard  for  the  peasants. 

In  the  centre  of  Ireland  lie  the  Silvermine  Mountains, 
with  one  chief  height  known  as  The  Keeper.  To  the 
north-east  of  these  lies  Slieve  Bloom.  These  are  almost 
the  only  heights  which  break  the  level  surface  of  the 
inland  plain. 

Rivers.  —  On  the  north  coast  the  Foyle  flows  out 
through  a  broad  open  lough;  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
famous  siege  of  Londonderry,  its  chief  port.  Another 
northern  river  is  the  Bann,  which  rises  in  the  Mourne 
mountains  and  flows  through  Lough  Neagh,  the  largest 
lake  in  the  British  Isles. 
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The  Boyne  winds  its  slow  course  from  the  heart  of  the 
central  plain,  where  it  rises  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  down  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  flat  east  coast.  Farther  south  the 
Liffey  rises  on  a  high  moor  among  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, and  flows  out  into  Dublin  Bay.  From  the  same 
mountains  flows  the  Slaney,  through  the  fertile  corn- 
land  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 

Along  the  south  coast  the  river  mouths  form  good 
harbours — in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  the  south 
coast  of  England.  The  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir  all  unite 
in  one  mouth  below  Waterford. 

The  Blackwater  is  famous  for  its  trout  and  salmon 
fishing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

Among  the  rivers  flowing  west  the  Killarney  must  be 
mentioned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  three 
lakes  of  the  same  name  on  its  course.  They  are  covered 
with  little  green  islands,  thickly  wooded  with  arbutus 
and  other  shrubs.  The  boatmen  on  the  lakes  shout  from 
below  the  Eagle  Rock,  and  one  echo  after  another  can  be 
heard  across  the  water  and  among  the  hills,  each  growing 
more  soft  and  faint  than  the  last. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Irish  rivers  is  the  Shannon;  it 
follows  a  curved  south-westerly  course,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Severn  in  England,  and  has  a  long  and  fine  open- 
ing, subject  at  times,  like  the  English  river,  to  a  rather 
dangerous  high  tide.  It  expands  into  three  lakes,  Lough 
Allen,  Lough  Ree,  and  Lough  Derg,  and  much  of  its  course 
is  through  bog-land.  On  the  right  flows  in  its  chief 
tributary,  the  Suck.  The  Shannon  has  had  its  channel 
deepened,  and  has  thus  been  made  navigable  as  far  as 
Lough  Allen;  and  it  has  further  been  connected,  by  means 
of  canals,  with  the  east  coast,  and  in  consequence  its  trade 
has  greatly  increased.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  it  de- 
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scends  some  slight  rapids  or  falls.  Near  the  estuary 
stands  Limerick,  the  chief  port  of  the  west. 

In  Connaught  the  two  great  loughs  of  Mask  and  Corrib 
are  joined  by  an  underground  river,  whose  waters  have 
sunk  through  the  porous  limestone  above.  Farther 
north,  Lough  Conn  finds  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
Moy.  The  last  of  the  western  rivers  is  the  Erne,  flowing 
into  Donegal  Bay.  It  has  two  lakes  of  the  same  name 
on  its  course,  and  on  an  island  in  the  channel  which  joins 
them  stands  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  one  of  the  few  Irish 
towns  which  sided  with  William  of  Orange  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Stuarts. 

Climate  and  Products, — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  mild 
and  equable;  the  country  is  too  small  for  great  variety 
between  the  north  and  south,  and  none  of  the  moun- 
tains are  high  enough  to  be  continually  covered  with 
snow. 

As  in  England,  the  chief  wind  blows  from  the  west 
or  south-west  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  sea  does 
not  become  chilled  in  winter  as  quickly  as  the  land,  nor 
does  it  grow  hot  as  quickly  in  the  summer.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  wind  blowing  over  the  sea  in  winter 
remains  fairly  warm,  while  the  summer  wind  is  fairly 
cool.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  therefore  kept  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter  by  the  sea-breezes  which 
blow  towards  the  land. 

The  west  wind  also  gathers  up  moisture  as  it  crosses 
the  Atlantic,  and  this  moisture  falls  as  rain  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  mountains  and  hills  of  Ireland.  The 
climate  is  wetter  than  that  of  England,  because  the  winds 
reach  Ireland  first.  The  country  may  be  divided,  like 
Scotland  and  England,  into  two  main  climate  regions; 
the  west  is  wet  and  mild,  the  east  is  drier  and  more 
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sunny,  and  has  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  be- 
cause it  does  not  get  the  wind  straight  from  the  open 
sea. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  used  for  pasture, 
on  which  cattle  and  sheep  feed.  Pigs,  goats,  and  poultry 
are  also  found  everywhere,  and  the  Irish  export  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  as  well  as  quantities  of  bacon,  butter, 
chickens,  and  eggs. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  west  and  of  the  central 
plain  is  covered  with  bog.  The  bogs  have  been  formed 
by  the  gradual  filling  up  of  shallow  lakes  with  water- 
plants,  growing  more  thickly  year  by  year.  When  these 
plants  are  decayed,  and  pressed  down  below  the  surface 
of  the  land,  they  form  a  kind  of  black  turf  known  as 
peat;  it  is  dug  out  of  the  bogs,  cut  into  blocks,  and  used 
instead  of  coal  for  fires.  The  remains  of  trees  are  some- 
times found  embedded  in  the  bog,  and  they  have  turned 
black  and  brittle.  The  wood  is  known  as  bog  oak,  and 
is  carved  into  ornaments,  umbrella  handles,  or  walking 
sticks,  and  these  are  sold  in  the  towns.  The  presence  of 
the  peat  often  colours  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
making  them  a  beautiful  clear  golden  brown,  and  adding 
another  beauty  to  the  scenery. 

Agriculture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster,  where  flax  is  largely  grown  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen.  When  the  flax  has  been  cut,  it  is 
soaked  in  great  pits  of  water  till  all  of  it  has  rotted 
except  the  tough  fibres  from  which  linen  thread  is  made. 
Barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  the  east  in  the  counties  of 
Louth,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  while  wheat  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Suir  Valley. 

Much  of  Ireland  is  still  covered  with  forests,  such  as 
used  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
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England,  however.,  these  have  mostly  been  cleared  away, 
partly  that  the  ground  might  be  cultivated,  partly 
that  the  timber  might  be  used  either  for  fuel,  or  for 
building  houses  and  ships.  As  Ireland  had  fewer 
people  and  less  trade,  her  woods  have  not  suffered  so 
much. 

All  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  fishing  is  carried  on. 
It  is  the  chief  industry  along  the  western  shores, 
where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  not  many  crops  are  grown 
except  the  potato,  which  is  still  largely  used  for  food. 
Herrings  and  mackerel  are  the  chief  fish  caught,  but 
the  work  is  often  dangerous  on  that  stormy  and  rocky 
coast. 

Minerals. — Ireland  is  not  as  rich  in  minerals  as  Eng- 
land. It  is  believed  that  once  the  country  was  covered 
with  great  beds  of  coal,  but  only  small  portions  of  these 
are  left  now,  and  the  Irish  coal  is  neither  so  good  nor  so 
plentiful  as  the  English.  The  chief  beds  are  in  Queen's 
County  and  Kilkenny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nore.  Copper 
and  granite  are  found  in  the  Wicklow  Hills,  and  black 
and  green  marble  in  Kerry  and  Connemara. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 
Political  Geography  of  Ireland 

Ireland  was  once  divided  into  five  separate  kingdoms, 
lout  these  have  been  made  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Minister,  and  Connaught.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fifth  kingdom  of  Meath  has  now  been  joined 
with  Leinster. 

1.  Ulster  is  the  most  northerly  province,  and  contains 
the  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down 
on  the  coast,  with  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Monaghan, 
and  Armagh  inland.  Donegal,  in  the  west,  consists  of 
poor,  wild  country,  and  fishing  is  the  chief  industry  in 
that  region.  In  the  centre  and  east  of  the  province, 
however,  large  quantities  of  flax  are  grown  for  the  mak- 
ing of  linen.  A  further  supply  of  this  plant  is  imported 
from  Russia,  since  Ireland  cannot  produce  enough.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  industry  is  Belfast,  on  a  lough  of  the 
same  name,  in  County  Antrim.  The  town  has  many 
advantages.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  can  easily  obtain  coal  from  the  west  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  has  also  abundant  water  of 
a  very  pure  nature,  and  this  is  valuable  in  the  making 
and  bleaching  of  linen.  Finally,  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  so  that  many  ships  can  be  employed  in  export- 
ing its  manufactures. 

Besides  the  linen,  ropes  are  made,  whisky  is  distilled, 
and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  in  Belfast.  Other  linen 
towns  are  Armagh — which  is  also  the  seat  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, — and  Lon- 
donderry on  the  Foyle. 

The  latter  town  also  exports  cattle  and  dairy  produce 
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to  England.  Muslin  is  made  at  Lurgan,  near  Lough 
Neagh.  The  Irish  women  are  very  skilful  in  embroider- 
ing the  linen,  and  in  making  wonderful  drawn-thread 
work  for  table-cloths  and  handkerchiefs.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  this  fine  sewing  being  carried  on  in  the 
poorest  of  little  white  cottages,  or  "  cabins  "  as  they  are 
called. 

A  fine  kind  of  china,  called  Belleek  ware,  is  made  not 
far  from  Enniskillen,  in  County  Fermanagh,  on  the  Erne. 
From  Larne,  in  Antrim,  steamers  run  to  Stranraer  in 
Scotland,  this  being  the  shortest  sea-route  between  the 
two  countries.  American  steamers  call  at  Moville,  on 
Lough  Foyle,  in  County  Donegal. 

History, — Ulster  is  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland, 
and  has  most  inhabitants.  This  is  partly  due  to  its 
fertile  soil,  many  streams  on  the  east  coast,  and  good 
harbours,  conveniently  situated  for  trade  with  England, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  mixture  of  Scotch  people  with 
the  native  Irish.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
James  I  the  great  family  of  the  O'Neils  gave  constant 
trouble  by  their  rebellions.  In  consequence,  much  of 
the  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  Scotch  or  English 
settlers,  who,  by  their  greater  industry,  soon  began  to 
be  prosperous  traders.  This  was  not  accomplished,  how- 
ever, without  severe  struggles  with  the  native  Irish, 
who  naturally  regarded  the  new  settlers  as  usurpers  of 
the  land.  When  Wentworth,  the  famous  minister  of 
Charles  I,  was  made  Lord  Deputy  in  1632,  he  introduced 
flax  at  his  own  expense,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Ireland's  greatest  industry.  In  1641  Ulster  suffered, 
like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  from  a  terrible  rising  of  the 
native  Irish,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  harsh  treatment 
they  had  received  from  the  English,  massacred  the  settlers 
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with  great  cruelty,  driving  those  whose  lives  they  did 
not  take,  into  the  woods,  where,  naked  and  starving, 
they  soon  perished.  The  Irish,  however,  were  terribly 
punished  for  this  when  Oliver  Cromwell  visited  the 
country. 

When  William  of  Orange  took  the  throne  instead  of 
James  II,  in  1688,  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  were  the 
two  chief  places  which  sided  with  him,  since  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  settlers,  and  were  there- 
fore opposed  to  James  II,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Londonderry  was  besieged,  and  a  boom  of  tree-trunks 
was  laid  across  the  Foyle  to  prevent  ships  sailing  up 
to  bring  food  and  help.  The  town  was  nearly  betrayed 
by  its  governor,  but  his  plans  were  discovered  and  he 
was  forced  to  flee.  The  command  was  taken  by  a  clergy- 
man named  Walker,  and  the  garrison  underwent  terrible 
hardships.  When  the  food  ran  out  they  were  forced  to 
eat  tallow  and  raw  hides,  but  at  last  two  English  ships 
fought  their  way  up  the  Foyle,  broke  the  boom,  and 
brought  abundance  of  flour  and  meat  to  the  starving 
defenders.  Enniskillen  did  not  suffer  so  long,  for  its 
inhabitants  marched  out  and  won  the  battle  of  New- 
town  Butler  in  1689. 

2.  Leinster  lies  along  the  east  and  south-east  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  contains  the  counties  of  Louth,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  on  its  sea-board,  and 
Longford,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny  inland. 

This  is  the  driest  and  sunniest  part  of  Ireland,  and  is 
in  consequence  suited  for  agriculture.  Oats  and  barley 
are  grown  in  the  south  and  in  Wexford.  Cattle  graze 
on  the  flat  pastures  of  Westmeath,  horses  are  bred  in 
Louth,  and  sheep  among  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The 
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great  Bog  of  Allen  runs  through  King's  County  and 
Kildare,  and  coal  is  found  in  Queen's  County  and  Kil- 
kenny. The  chief  exports  are  cattle  and  dairy  produce, 
and  a  series  of  ports  have  arisen  for  carrying  on  trade 
with  England.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  Dublin,  on  the  Liffey.  Its  position  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  central  plain  enables  it  to  collect  goods  from 
many  different  parts  of  Ireland  by  rail,  road,  and  river, 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  Shannon  and  Erne  by  means 
of  canals.  Steamers  cross  from  Dublin  and  its  suburb, 
Kingstown,  to  Holyhead  and  Liverpool  in  England. 
Manufactures  of  whisky,  porter,  and  a  material  known 
as  poplin  are  carried  on. 

Other  ports  are  Greenore,  in  Louth  —  from  which 
steamers  run  to  Holyhead — and  Dundalk  and  Drogheda, 
both  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  linen  trades.  Wexford, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney,  stands  on  a  fine  harbour, 
and  sends  cattle  and  dairy  produce  to  England.  At 
some  distance  from  the  land  a  lighthouse  has  been  built 
to  mark  the  dangerous  Tuskar  Rock. 

The  only  important  inland  town  is  Kilkenny,  on  the 
Nore;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Kilkenny  coal-mining,  and 
has  quarries  of  black  marble. 

History. — Leinster  contains  many  relics  of  the  early 
civilization  of  the  Irish.  In  the  tiny  village  of  Glen- 
dalough,  in  County  Wicklow,  there  are  the  remains  of 
seven  churches  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  Irish 
round  tower.  The  use  and  origin  of  these  famous  towers 
is  a  disputed  point;  it  has  been  variously  suggested  that 
they  may  have  been  used  as  belfries,  as  watch-to wers, 
or  as  places  of  refuge.  From  Kells,  in  Meath,  has  come 
the  famous  Book  of  Kells,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  So  wonderfully  fine  are  some  of  the 
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designs  in  this  marvellous  book  that  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  magnifying-glass  to  see  all  the  lines,  and  some  are 
so  intricate  that  it  is  found  impossible  for  modern  artists 
to  copy  them. 

This  part  of  Ireland  was  first  settled  by  the  English 
soon  after  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Norman  knight, 
Strongbow,  in  1171.  It  was  he  who  built  the  old  castle 
of  Kilkenny,  and  his  work  was  followed  up  by  his  master, 
Henry  II,  who  also  came  to  Ireland  to  subdue  it.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  hoped  to  make  Ireland  a  portion  for 
his  youngest  son  John,  nicknamed  Lackland,  but  the 
latter  was  not  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  offended  the 
Irish  chiefs  by  laughing  at  their  customs  and  the  fashion 
of  their  dress. 

Round  about  Dublin  grew  up  a  region  known  as  the 
Pale,  in  which  many  English  nobles  settled.  Within  its 
limits  Irish  law,  language,  and  dress  were  not  permitted, 
but  its  boundaries  were  the  scenes  of  many  struggles  with 
the  natives,  and  it  varied  constantly  in  extent,  partly 
because  the  English  lords  became  in  time  as  Irish  as  the 
natives.  The  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Kildare,  were  some 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  Anglo-Irish  chieftains. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  children,  Kil- 
dare was  alternately  in  power  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
or  in  disgrace  in  consequence  of  his  plots  and  rebellions. 
It  was  Queen  Mary  who  devised  the  plan  of  "planting" 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  getting  hold  of  land  on  fair  or 
false  pretences  and  giving  it  to  English  settlers,  hoping 
thereby  that  a  band  of  loyal,  industrious,  peaceable 
subjects  would  grow  up  in  the  country.  In  this  way 
King's  County  and  Queen's  County  were  founded,  being 
called  after  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  his  wife,  Queen  Mary 
of  England. 

(B601)  N 
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Leinster  suffered  terribly  from  the  conquest  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  1650.  Drogheda  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  his  army;  a  number  of  the  Irish  fled  for  refuge  to 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
escape,  for  the  building  was  then  set  on  fire  by  the 
soldiers,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Even  women 
and  children  were  slain  without  mercy,  and  this  massacre 
went  on  for  days.  The  same  sort  of  thing  happened  at 
Wexford;  when  the  town  was  taken  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  soldiers  to  be  sacked,  and  2000  people  were  killed. 

Not  many  miles  from  Drogheda,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  the  battle  of  that  name  was  fought  in  1690;  it 
proved  a  great  victory  to  William  III,  who  was  fighting 
against  King  James  II,  the  last  Stuart  king  of  England, 
and  there  finally  triumphed  over  his  enemy. 

Dublin  still  remains  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Lord-lieutenant  holds  his  court  in  its  castle.  Since  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  1801,  the  Irish  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  been  used  as  a  bank.  Dublin  con- 
tains two  fine  cathedrals;  St.  Patrick's  is  called  after 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  and  Christ  Church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Strongbow.  The  city  has  a  beautif ul  park 
known  as  Phoenix  Park,  and  possesses  the  university  of 
Trinity  College. 

A  special  college  for  Koman  Catholic  priests  has  been 
built  at  Maynooth,  in  County  Kildare. 

3.  Minister  is  the  south-western  province  of  Ireland; 
it  has  a  coast  with  good  harbours.  Cape  Clear,  on  Clear 
Island,  just  off  the  coast  of  Cork,  is  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Ireland. 

The  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare 
touch  the  sea.  Limerick  lies  along  the  Shannon  estuary, 
and  Tipperary  alone  is  situated  entirely  inland. 
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The  fertile  Golden  Vale  runs  through  the  latter  county, 
and  in  it  wheat  is  grown  along  the  banks  of  the  Suir, 
while  large  quantities  of  dairy  produce  are  sent  to  be 
exported  from  Waterford  on  the  Suir,  Youghal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  Cork  on  the  Lee,  and  Kinsale 
on  the  Bandon.  Cork  has  some  industries  of  its  own, 
such  as  the  weaving  of  linen,  making  of  gloves,  and  the 
manufacture  of  thick  woollen  cloaks,  such  as  are  still 
worn  by  the  peasants.  There  is  a  part  of  the  town 
which  forms  a  sort  of  peasant's  fair,  where  the  country- 
folk do  their  marketing. 

The  harbour  is  fortified,  and  is  a  station  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  On  Great  Island  stands  ftueenstown,  where 
American  steamers  call  on  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Along  the  west  coast,  fishing  is  carried  on,  and  a  market 
for  the  fish  is  found  at  such  small  towns  as  Tralee. 

Limerick  is  the  only  important  town  in  the  west.  It 
exports  dairy  produce  and  imports  corn.  After  the 
great  famine  of  1845,  when  the  potato  crop  failed  and 
the  Irish  were  starving,  lace-making  was  introduced  as 
an  industry  by  which  the  peasant  women  could  earn 
a  living,  and  Limerick  has  given  its  name  to  one  kind 
of  lace. 

There  are  no  very  large  inland  towns,  but  Killarney 
is  much  visited  in  the  summer  by  tourists  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  lakes. 

History.  —  In  early  times  Waterford  was  a  Danish 
stronghold  until  captured  by  Strongbow  in  1171. 

In  1491  a  youth  named  Perkin  Warbeck  landed  in 
Cork,  smartly  dressed  in  silks  and  velvet,  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  wares  of  his  master — a  French  merchant. 
He  was  a  good-looking  lad,  and  was  persuaded  by  the 
Irish  to  declare  himself  to  be  one  of  the  little  English 
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princes  who  had  really  been  killed  in  the  Tower.  He 
therefore  raised  a  rebellion  against  King  Henry  VII 
of  England.  Kildare  gave  him  support,  but  the  citizens 
of  Waterford  refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  besieged  the 
town  in  vain. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made 
his  home  for  some  time  near  Youghal,  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  is  said  to  have  planted  both  the  first  cherry- 
tree  and  the  first  potato  in  Ireland.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  English  settlers  and  garrisons  in  this  region 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  Pope  and 
his  ally,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  were  both  preparing  to 
attack  England  and  crush  the  Protestants,  and  tried 
to  do  this  by  landing  first  in  Ireland  and  stirring  up  the 
native  Roman  Catholics  to  rebel.  Forces  did  actually 
disembark  at  Kinsale  and  on  the  western  coast,  but 
their  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 

Limerick,  like  Waterford,  was  originally  a  Danish 
settlement.  Later,  King  John  fortified  it  by  building 
a  strong  castle,  which  still  stands.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  1690,  Limerick  was  the  last  town  of  all 
which  held  out  in  favour  of  James  II,  but  it  was  taken 
finally,  and  with  it  fell  the  last  hopes  of  the  Stuart  king. 

4.  Connaught  is  the  most  westerly,  the  wildest,  and 
the  poorest  province  of  Ireland.  It  contains  the  coast 
counties  of  Gal  way,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Lei  trim,  and  the 
inland  county  of  Roscommon.  The  surface  of  this  region 
consists  chiefly  of  mountain  or  bog  land,  and  the  coast 
is  rocky  and  dangerous,  though  the  scenery  is  very  fine. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  many  in  number,  and  are  mostly 
very  poor.  They  keep  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grow 
potatoes.  Fishing  for  herrings  and  mackerel  is  carried 
on  along  the  coast  and  off  Achil  and  the  Aran  Islands. 
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There  are  very  few  towns;  the  villages  often  consist 
of  only  one  main  street  lined  with  little  whitewashed 
cabins,  whose  thatched  roofs  sometimes  require  to  be 
weighted  down  with  heavy  stones  lest  they  should  be 
blown  off  by  the  strong  westerly  gales.  Although  the 
land  is  not  valuable  for  cultivation,  the  mild  climate 
encourages  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  such  plants  as 
the  fuchsia,  arbutus,  and  myrtle  flourish  and  bloom 
abundantly. 

Galway,  Westport  in  County  Mayo,  and  Sligo  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  are  the  chief  fishing-ports. 

History. — Connaught  held  out  against  the  English  rule 
longer  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  first  attempt 
to  make  Englishmen  settle  there  was  made  by  Went- 
worth,  the  minister  of  King  Charles  I  of  England,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  connection  with  the  flax  industry 
of  Ulster. 

Unfortunately  his  settlement  was  effected  by  the  same 
unjust  means  as  had  been  used  by  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
In  many  cases  the  Irish  were  told  that  their  claim  to 
the  land  would  not  hold  good  in  a  law-court,  but  that 
if  they  submitted  to  the  English  king  they  could  have 
their  lands  restored  on  payment  of  a  fine.  If,  however, 
they  protested  against  this  treatment,  their  estates  were 
taken  from  them  and  given  or  sold  to  English  settlers. 
Wentworth  hoped,  like  Queen  Mary  in  Leinster  and 
King  James  I  in  Ulster,  to  establish  in  this  way  a  band 
of  loyal  and  civilized  men  among  the  native  Irish,  who 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  accomplished  this  made  the  Irish  feel  that 
they  had  been  treated  with  injustice,  and  they  hated 
the  new  land-owners  so  bitterly  that  there  was  constant 
fighting  between  them. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  ULSTER— NORTHERN  PROVINCE 

Chief  Industries /flax-growing,  linen-weaving  industry. 

I  export  of  dairy  produce. 

Towns 

Belfast chief  port — linen. 

Armagh linen. 

Londonderry linen  and  dairy  produce. 

Lurgan muslin. 

Moville port  of  call  for  American  steamers. 

2.  LEINSTER — EASTERN  PROVINCE 

f  corn-growing. 

Chief  Industries ^rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

l^a  little  coal-mining. 

Towns 

Dublin chief  port — capital — whisky,  porter,  poplin. 

Dundalk  linen,  cattle. 

Drogheda „  „      (siege  in  1650). 

Wexford cattle  and  dairy  produce  (siege  in  1650). 

Kilkenny chief  inland  town — coal,  black  marble. 

May nooth  college  for  Eoman  Catholic  priests. 

3.  MUNSTER — SOUTH-WESTERN  PROVINCE 

(wheat-growing  in  Golden  Vale. 
dairy  produce  from 
fishing  on  coast. 
Imarble-quarrying  in  Kerry  Mountains. 

Towns 

idairy  produce  and  cattle  exported. 

Youghal  J 

Cork „  „  „       whisky,  gloves. 

Kinsale „  „  „       fish. 

Queenstown port  of  can  for  American  steamers. 

Tralee fishing-port. 

Limerick dairy  produce,  lace. 
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4.    CONNAUGHT — WESTERN    PROVINCE 


Chief  Industries.. 


Towns. 


'potato-growing, 
cattle  and  sheep  rearing. 
^  ,  .      r  herring  and  mackerel  on  coast. 
I  salmon  in  loughs  and  streams, 
green  -  marble    quarrying    in    Connemara 
Mountains. 

fGalway 

-|  Westport [- fishing-ports. 

iSligo 
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